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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Manchester Institution and the Commercial 
Side of the Gas Industry. 


SHorT as is the business part of the programme arranged 
for the Hebden Bridge meeting of the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers on Saturday, and brief as is 
the time allotted to its disposal, we cannot help feeling that, 
in one respect at least, it is of unusual importance, and has 
a significance for the gas industry beyond that part repre- 
sented by the membership of the Institution. The portion 
of the business to which we specially refer is a resolution 
which proposes an organic change in the Institution and, 
in the result, an extension of its functions. Hitherto, the 
serious work of such bodies of gas engineers and managers 
(independent of the social amenities which are inseparable 
from periodical meetings of men) has been for the most part 
technical, with, beyond, a restriction generally to trading 
so far as it is non-competitive. But we welcome the 
suggestion—even if it is only adopted tentatively to see 
what actually can be done—to extend the operations of the 
Institution into the commercial side of local gas affairs. This 
is one of those proposals the value of which cannot possibly 
be gauged without the test of something like concerted 
action ; and if the effort should ultimately prove to be 
unsuccessful, the prime movers and those who support them 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that they madean earrest 
endeavour to extend the usefulness of the Institution. 

It will be within the recollection of readers that the sub- 
ject of this functional extension was brought before the 
members at their spring meeting by Mr. S. Meunier, who 
acted as the spokesman for a number of members who had 
been, independently of the Institution, doing something to 
help each other by the distribution—privately and at short 
intervals—among those who subscribed the necessary funds 
and information, of particulars as to residuals stocks and 
prices. ‘This has been found to be most beneficial, but the 
advantage has been restricted through the want of a general 
adherence to the movement, consequent on the absence of 
proper organization or attachment to some already existent 
and recognized body. ‘The only district Society directly 
identified with the gas industry was the Manchester Institu- 
tion; and it was only natural that the little coterie of engi- 
neers who had, with the encouragement of their committees 
and directors, found they were able to be of mutual assist- 
ance in the commercial part of their operations, should look 
to the Institution to see whether or not they could aid them 
in the work they had privately taken in hand. Thus it 
came about that Mr. Meunier introduced the subject at the 
spring meeting; and he is next Saturday to be the proposer, 
and Mr. S. R. Ogden the seconder, of the resolution which, 
if carried, will fasten upon that body a new duty and give 
them scope for work which is unique—anyway as far as Gas 
Associations are concerned. 

The first part of the proposed resolution recognizes the 
desirability, in the interests of the gas industry, that the 
Institution should extend its operations so as to include so 
much of the commercial side of local gas affairs as may 
come within its province, and then it instructs the Com- 
mittee, for such purpose, to take whatever action may be 
necessary for dividing the district into suitable sub-districts 
—each district to have its own Committee, the Chairman of 
Which is, of necessity, to be a member of the Institution 
Committee. The Chairmen are to form a Central or Con- 
Sultative Committee; and they are to report quarterly to 
the Institution Committee, who are at all times to have dis- 
cretionary powers and a controlling influence over the Sub- 
District Committees. The resolution in its first part is not 
by any means determinate. The words “so much of the 
" commercial side of local gas affairs as may come within 

its province ” do not impose any limitation to action, nor 
define what part of the commercial side of gas affairs can be 
benefited by a combination of operation. This is wise, as 





the experience of time will best show the point at which it 
is prudent to curb activity. Some people will see objections 
to the proposal of the Institution going outside their original 
scope, but we prefer not to advance or discuss them, at any 
rate at this stage, as the movement is an honest attempt to 
bring advantage to not a few but to many on one of the 
trading sides of the gas industry that requires very careful 
and indeed anxious attention if it is not to suffer more than 
in the recent past. The opportunity given, there will be 
more than a superficial interest throughout the industry in 
watching the unfolding of the enterprising scheme. 

If the resolution is adopted, the Institution will possess 
the honour of having struck a new lode of utility; and, if 
successful, the effects, we can foresee, will pass beyond pre- 
sent design. We take it that it will be a sine qua non that 
no gas undertakings will be allowed to participate in this 
movement unless represented by membership in the Institu- 
tion. This will, of course, mean that, if success attends this 
expansion of work, gas concerns at present unrepresented 
on the roll of the Institution will find it to their advantage 
to see that their position is changed in that respect. Then, 
again, we take it that the Committee will have to make a 
rigid definition of what is the outer boundary of their dis- 
trict, or, in the event of success, they will find that they will 
be weighted to a disadvantageous degree, JBesides, if the 
project prospers, a territorial limitation would be useful to 
gas managers bordering on the district as a lever for inducing 
other Associations to follow the lead of the Manchester 
Institution. The honour of being leaders would still belong 
to the latter; and whatever benefits accrued to others out- 
side the Institution area, would still stand to the credit of 
their pioneer work. If handled with tact, undoubtedly 
there is great possible good in the scheme. 

There is room for an expansion of work in connection 
with the Associations of the gas industry. But while we 
should not like to see the original objects of these technical 
bodies suffer, it is idle, in these days of rivalry, for the 
“ managers” of gas undertakings to ignore the advantage of 
communion in dealing with trading questions—more particu- 
larly with those on which the industry is subjected to out- 
side pressure. But in the “ commercial side” of the industry 
there is a division within. In the sale of gas, there is no 
internal competition ; in the sale of residuals there is. We 
will not pursue the point beyond saying that individual 
action has not kept the residuals market in a flourishing 
condition ; and we want to see what can be done by mutual 
effort in the Manchester district. For these various reasons, 
we hope to see the resolution, standing in the names of Mr. 
Meunier and Mr. Ogden, passed next Saturday. For aught 
we or anybody else can know, the proposal may mark an 
epoch in the history of the Manchester Institution. 


Proceedings of the Trade Union Congress. 


Ir is a very fortunate thing that the Trade Union Congress 
came to London this year. For twenty-one years it has 
flourished in the less critical atmosphere of provincial 
manufacturing towns, where the newspapers have reported 
its doings, so tospeak, with bated breath. In these circum- 
stances, the Congress has enjoyed lenient judgment and 
even undeserved praise from kindly-disposed outsiders, and 
only some of its more outspoken members have charac- 
terized its proceedings after their merits. But London isa 
place where none but first-class public entertainments have 
a chance of success; and the Trade Union Congress was 
not a day old before the London newspapers perceived 
that it was a much overrated show. London, by its ordi- 
nary channels of information, heard with astonishment 
which quickly yielded to impatience and disgust, that these 
‘‘ organized workers ” merely wanted to have their own way 
in everything. That isall. By rapid degrees, the Perfect 
Unionist grew into the likeness of the Polite Lunatic, in the 
“ Belle of New York,” with his one idea. The London news- 
papers were disappointed. They had only hearsay acquaint- 
ance with the Congress before; and when they saw it close, 
they began to wonder how anybody could take such a poor 
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thing seriously. ‘‘ Labour,” as represented by Mr. W. C. 
Steadman, the President, asked for everything in the world 
to be bent to its advantage, gratis. There was no pretence 
that the world in general would be benefited in any way by 
the supremacy of Labour; only that Labour would like it. 
As to attempting to use the machinery of a public meeting 
to convert outside, possibly hostile, opinion, the congressers 
never attempted such athing. The quality of their speeches, 
moreover, was mostly atrociously bad, and made melancholy 
reading. ‘Such a mass of uninformed, undigested argu- 
“ment, masquerading as the crystallized opinion of the 
‘ whole of the workers of Great Britain, could not be found 
“in the records of any other organized assembly in the 
“world.” Just so. That is the Trade Union Congress all 
over, and always; but it has not often been declared outside 
these columns. 

Class selfishness, class supremacy, sectional and sub- 
sectional interests of the smallest and most short-sighted 
nature—these are the ideals of the Trade Union Congress. 
Mixed with the weakest German Socialism, seasoned with 
Irish disaffection, and with every grain of practicality care- 
fully screened out—here we have the resolutions turned 
out by the dozen and the score, without a living soul being 
one penny the better. We would it were possible to say, 
nor a penny the worse, as of the famous curse of the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Even that, however, took effect upon 
the jackdaw ; and the ordinary Trade Society man is the 
jackdaw of Trade Unionism. It is impossible for all this 
rubbishy talk to go on year after year, or for the Society 
workman to worship such false gods as he has set up, with- 
out experiencing demoralization thereby. Those who live 
on “ fustian” shall die in confusion and contumely. As the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” sharply remarks: ‘‘ We send Com- 
“missions abroad to find out why the foreigner is beating 
“us in our own markets with certain manufactured pro- 
“ducts. We might spare ourselves the trouble; for here 
“in the crude claptrap of the Trade Union Congress can be 
“found the explanation!” True; but some people knew 
this long ago, and took their measures accordingly. 

One has only to read the terms of the resolutions in which 
the person who misrepresents the British Navvy at the Con- 
gress condemned the late war and abused Lord Penrhyn, 
to recognize the futility of the whole affair. It cannot sur- 
prise anyone to hear that a scheme is on foot for uniting the 
Irish Nationalists and the Trade Unionists who are dis- 
mayed at the Taff Vale decision, in some wonderful scheme 
for securing protection for the funds of their respective 
organizations. The British workman must have strayed 
far in questionable company to find himself at this juncture. 
But is the real British working man truly represented at 
the Congress at all? If he is, then the country is indeed 
in a parlous state. But a quarter-of-a-million of him, more 
or less, have just finished “ hammering Paul; ”’ and certainly 
they were not there. A good idea of the statesmanship of 
the delegates is to be gathered from their treatment of the 
proposal that Parliament should be called upon to create 
Arbitration Courts with compulsory powers over trade dis- 
putes. Although supported by some of the most distin- 
guished amateurs of the subject, the resolution embodying 
the proposal was rejected by a large majority voting by the 
card, simply and confessedly because the delegates did not be- 
lieve that any Court which it might be possible to constitute 
could be depended upon to give decisions uniformly in favour 
of workpeople and against employers. Remembering how 
bitterly Lord Penrhyn has been attacked for refusing to 
entertain the suggestion that the Bethesda quarry dispute 
could be settled by arbitration, this vote of the Congress 
must be regarded as confounding to those who have pre- 
sumed to instruct Parliament as to the fondness of Trade 
Unionists for this device for preventing and composing 
strikes and lock-outs. 


on 


The Myth of “ Electricity in Bulk.’ 


No apology is needed for again calling the attention of 
readers of these “ Notes” to a particular development of 
the national industry of electricity supply; the venue this 
time being Manchester. The subject-matter is sufficiently 
set out in our “ Electric Lighting Memoranda,” so that it is 
unnecessary to go into the particulars here. This leaves us 
free to dwell upon the broad results of the great experiment 
in electricity supply of the Manchester Corporation, which 
represents a capital expenditure of about 1} millions sterling, 





and has so far only succeeded in demonstrating that the 
presumption that distributed electricity can be cheapened 
by increasing the scale of operations, is a myth. There is 
no need to insist upon the importance of this truth, which is 
obviously antagonistic to any considerable similar extension 
of electricity supply and distribution “‘in bulk.” If this 
judgment is erroneous, we shall doubtless see the correction 
in the editorial columns of our respected electrical contem- 
poraries, and will readily receive it if well founded. Mere 
contradiction, however, whether offered in the presumed 
interest of the trade in electricity or the “ principle” of 
municipal trading, will not be noticed. It is just as well to 
make this position clear, because we are not accustomed 
to trouble our readers with vague declamation, and have no 
intention of reproducing baseless generalities by others. 

On two previous occasions of recent date it has been 
considered expedient to introduce an electrical topic into 
this portion of the “ JouRNAL,” and each referred to.a par- 
ticular disillusionment suffered by electrical interests. One 
was the discovery of British municipalities that electric 
tramway traction is far more costly to work than was 
promised, and is not the last expression of town transporta- 
tion methods; the other was the Bermondsey precedent 
preventing the charging of municipal electric lighting losses 
upon the rates. Now it is the Manchester proof that cheap 
electricity is not to be had simply for generation in bulk 
and distribution to no great distance. We must expect to 
be abused for telling the truth; but abuse is no argument, 
much less refutation. See what the experience of the Man- 
chester Corporation really is, and how it directly confutes 
the assumption which underlies all the ‘“ electricity-in-bulk ” 
schemes of a similar character. Over and over again the 
British public have been assured that cheap electricity could 
not be hoped for until it was generated on an immense scale. 
Then we were told we should see what we should see. 
Well, what is lacking on the score of bulk in an undertaking 
costing 1} millions—the money being raised upon the easy 
terms of a municipal loan ? 

The whole gas industry was, of course, to be wiped out by 
electricity-in-bulk. It had survived the tentatives of under- 
takers of electricity supply under the Electric Lighting 
Acts; but that was nothing, Furthermore, local authorities 
and small companies having Electric Lighting Orders were 
told they were standing in the way of “ progress,” because 
they usually insisted on the preservation of their independ- 
ence against the o’er-vaulting ambition of the promoters of 
electricity-in-bulk schemes. All these threatened interests 
can breathe again, if they were ever really in fear of their 
lives on this account. The gain by mere magnitude in 
electricity generation is shown to be not great, when due 
provision is made for the maintenance of the service in the 
shape of adequate stand-by plant. The economics of elec- 
tricity distribution in great volume show a negative result, 
when the requirements which govern English practice are 
observed. It practically comes to this: That electricity 1s 
to be had on the spot from medium-sized steam or gas power 
units, at as cheap a rate as it can be obtained from the 
largest purveyors, orevencheaper. If Dr. Kennedy cannot 
cheapen Manchester Corporation electricity, who could ? 
Unlimited resources, and the best advice, have brought the 
Manchester Corporation Electricity Committee to the pass 
of seeing the profit balance they realized in the day of 
smaller things disappear from their extended horizon. For 
this reason we say that the presumed economical advantage 
of electricity generation in bulk and its distribution under 
similar conditions is mythical. 


Growth of Local Rates: An Explanation. 


THE enormous growth of local rates is an intensely practical 
matter which must be kept well before the public by Chair- 
men of Gas Companies and others who have the right to 
complain of it, and also enjoy opportunities denied to the 
ordinary citizen for making their protests heard. It 1s a 
very serious question of the day, what a ratepayer can do to 
protect himself and his fellows from the mad extravagance 
of his elective representatives in local government, where 
this evil exists. Even where a prudent and responsible 
person secures election upon the local authority, he is apt to 
discover that the forces which have conspired to bring about 
the mischief which he has proposed to himself to combat are 
too strong for him. It is exactly the same with the solitary 
reforming spirit among a bad Board of Directors. What 
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can one man, or even two men, do against so many? The 
principle of elective government, like that of the administra- 
tion of Companies by Directors, seems to be the only possible 
one; but when it fails, there is no redress for the victims. 
It is a pity to talk too much about this or that “ principie” 
—such as popular election or co-optation—being at fault, 
when the real trouble is the inefficiency of the men in office. 
Take such an example as that described by “A Borough 
‘¢Councillor’’ in a London newspaper. His borough is not 
a large one; but it has “‘ plunged heavily in electric light,” 
having laid out £300,000 on the undertaking. Notapenny- 
worth of good to the borough has resulted; but a few com- 
paratively opulent householders are getting electric light for 
less than cost price. The Managing Committee consists of 
a small greengrocer, acoal dealer, a butcher, a small builder, 
and “a young and militant Radical, who is invariably con- 
‘“‘spicuous.” Large sums are spent by the Council on the 
recommendation of these amateurs, not one of whom would 
be held by outside opinion to be qualified in any sense for 
the directorship of a company carrying on a business of the 
like magnitude. It is just the same with other committees. 
The point is that rates go up because municipal bodies have 
no feeling for economy, except in trifles. The Town Clerk is 
the one important personage ; and he is not paid by results. 
Similarly, the system by which one authority levies rates for 
others to spend, divides the responsibility for extravagance, 
and thereby encourages it. These are matters which should 
come into judgment when the rating question is dealt with. 


Street-Front Prize Competitions. 


THESE columns are often devoted to the criticism of English 
street architecture, and suggestions for its improvement ; 
but one feels through it all that there is nothing done to 
educate public opinion on the subject. Paris has its annual 
“Concours de Facades,” for rewarding the meritorious 
street buildings of the year. We now learn that the 
Municipality of Marseilles have opened a similar competi- 
tion for architects and houseowners. Four new houses will 
be premiated every year; a gold medal being awarded to the 
architect, a bronze medal to the contractor, and the owner 
will be excused one-half of the municipal street taxes. 
When will anything of the same character be adopted in 
England to recognize the public aspect of even the humblest 
street building? Our rural parish societies offer prizes for 
the best-kept cottage garden; but nobody seems to think it 
worth while to signalize in the same way the best new 
house, large or small. London, of course, is hopeless in 
matters of the kind. The County Council are more con- 
cerned to catch the votes of the bricklayers than to judge 
the quality of the work they turn out. When it passes 
the wit of man to tell how many bricks a conscientious 
Trade Unionist ought to lay in a day, it would be absurd 
to ask that judgment should be passed upon the character 
of the work. The municipal authorities of some public- 
spirited town, such as Leicester, might set a good example 
in this respect, particularly as the making of bricks is a 
local industry. The makers of glazed bricks and tiles 
would probably gladly co-operate in showing how the streets 
of an English town might be brightened up, with the assist- 
ance of architects not altogether wrapped in traditions that 
might have been learnt in Dis. <A writer in the ‘“ Monthly 
“ Magazine”’ has dared to say that one of the pleasantest 
architectural effects in London is the painted Regent’s 
Quadrant. He is right; but the architects will not allow 
Londoners the cheerfulness of new light-reflecting frontages, 
if they can help it. 


Mr. Tully on Gas Analysis and Production. 


It is with a very keen appreciation of the interest of the 
subject, and the merit of the writer, that we publish the 
letter of Mr. C. B. Tully, of Sligo, on the testing of gas for 
carbonic oxide, which will be found in our “ Correspondence” 
column to-day. The writer is, emphatically, a technician 
deserving of every encouragement in his admirable work, 
done (as he says himself) in such a condition of isolation as 
would be pleaded by many gas managers as amply excusing 
them for knowing nothing of what the world is doing. It 
May perhaps be some consolation to him to hear that many 
a busy engineer would give much to have enjoyed his 
experiences of tracking the elusive hydrocarbon from retort 
to photometer. Mr. Tully has the distinction of knowing 





more about his own chosen subject than most of his con- 
temporaries ; certainly, we cannot criticize his practice in 
analysis. He makes a good point of the German tolerance 
of water-gas manufacture, as contrasted with the English 
official taste for regulating every industrial process to 
within an inch of its life. With regard to what he says 
about the present system of coal carbonization being all 
wrong, Mr. Tully most aggravatingly leaves off just on the 
threshold of the matter. Others beside himself have found 
the ascension-pipe and hydraulic main a hindrance just when 
carbonization was approaching its best; but the recognized 
difficulty has always lain in finding their substitutes. Mr. 
Tully is evidently brooding over something away in Sligo 
which may revolutionize the coal carbonizing practice of the 
century. There is plenty of room for it, if it should prove 
to be good. 

Meanwhile, we heartily join in his contention that it would 
be fatally oppressive to allow the official gas tester to 
seat himself on the gas industry more heavily than ever, 
under the pretence of safeguarding the public security. 
The world saw what comes of official testers in the London 
County Council case against the South Metropolitan Bill of 
1g00. Past and present gas examiners then combined to 
block the way of improvement ; and as soon as they were 
fairly bowled over, their employers shamelessly adopted 
the very policy they had opposed. It will take several 
tellings to get the full beauty of this record adequately 
appreciated. This country is governed too much in some 
matters ; and the gas industry has suffered more than most 
from pettifogging officialdom. There should not be any 
more of the same kind of treatment, applied to a new de- 
velopment of the industry, and this altogether irrespective 
of the economic merits of the development itself. There is 
plenty of talk in the air at present of the desirability of link- 
ing science with industry for the advancement of national 
industries. But the gas industry will be far better off 
without the kind of science it is usually threatened with by 
Act of Parliament. Without a single exception that we 
can callto mind, the ordinary gas examiner understands his 
duty to be that of making the way of the gas manager hard; 
and Professor V. B. Lewes is the only living follower of the 
profession of chemist and the office of a superintending 
gas examiner who has ever made the smallest attempt to 
improve the processes of gas manufacture, or to remove the 
difficulties that environ the ordinary gas manager. The 
others might be Olympian gods for all the good they do. 








Successful Profit-Sharing. 


Another success has been achieved by the system of profit- 
sharing which has been so much in evidence of recent times. 
About a year ago, the Chester United Gas Company started a 
scheme; and at the first annual meeting last week, it was stated 
that a bonus of 3 per cent. on wages and salaries had been earned, 
and that a greater interest in their work had been taken by a 
majority of the profit-sharers. Thus both employers and employed 
have benefited by the system—which is asit should be. It cannot 
be doubted that the idea is growing in popularity; but still its 
progress is not so rapid as it well might be. We should like to 
see more gas companies adopt so pleasant a method of helping 
themselves and their workpeople at the same time. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have long since proved the success 
of the plan on a large scale; and now the Chester Gas Company 
have made a like demonstration as regards a smaller works. 
There should therefore be no hesitation on the part of other 
undertakings—both large and small—in following their example. 
The Chairman of the Chester Gas Company says he wishes to 
see those employed by them among the most prosperous work- 
men in the town. Weecho this wish, and feel sure that so kindly 
a desire will be reflected in the prosperity of the undertaking to 
which the men belong. We expect very soon to see these work- 
men earning an even larger bonus than they are doing at the 
present time. 





Municipal Auditing. 


In connection with the burning question of municipal trading, 
attention may weli be directed to the defects of the system of 
auditing municipal accounts. There are cases in which the 
gentlemen appointed as Elective Auditors take a very serious 
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view of their duties and responsibilities. To some of these gentle- 
men the general public are indebted for the knowledge they pos- 
sess of the manner in which town councillors periodically feast and 
revel at the expense of the ratepayers. But for the most part the 
examination of the accounts by the Elective Auditors is a very 
perfunctory business; and though in many towns it is supple- 
mented by the more detailed and exhaustive check of the profes- 
sional accountant, the actual control over municipal expenditure 
is in reality very slight. The skilled accountant may see that the 
books are properly kept and the vouchers in order; but his powers 
and responsibilities are practically exhausted when he has seen that 
the accounts have not been paid more than once, and that there 
is no peculation by the officials. The Elective Auditors can, if 
they choose, make a list of bills presented by the councillors and 
officials whenever they go abroad on deputations, or find some 
other excuse for spending the ratepayers’ money on dinners and 
wines and cigars. They can publish their discoveries in the 
columns of the local newspapers, or circulate them in pamphlets, 
and, in either case, make a little sensation in the town. Public 
opinion may in this case operate to put a check upon the evil; 
but as the Auditors cannot exercise the salutary power of sur- 
charging the cost ofillegal payments upon those who make them, 
the auditing, and the exposure when it is made, are of little effect. 
This is so obvious that in several boroughs of late there has been 
talk of having the accounts audited by an official of the Local 
Government Board. 





And its Reform. 


A proposal to the foregoing effect was made at the Torquay 
Town Council meeting last week. It was contended by those 
who brought the matter forward that as the accounts are pre- 
sented, the ordinary ratepayer who has his own business to 
attend to can make nothing of them; while as to the audit, one 
gentleman who had acted as Mayor’s Auditor on several occasions, 
declared that he was always as wise at the end as at the 
beginning. Apparently, there was not much to be said in defence 
of the present system, except that it was less costly than a 
Government audit would be, and that councillors who render 
gratuitous service to the town ought not to have to run the risk 
of being surcharged when they signed cheques. Of course, the 
retort was that the fear of an efficient audit was proof that illegal 
expenditure is going on. Whether this is so or not, the Council, 
by a majority of nearly three to one, decided not to take any 
steps to bring about a change in the system. The Torquay Cor- 
poration are not alone in their view of the matter. If municipal 
accounts are to be audited by Government Auditors, and the 
Elective Auditors’ office is to be abolished as superfluous, it will 
have to be done by Parliament, without waiting for the initiative 
of the Councils. 





Regulating the Opening of City Streets. 

During the past few days, the London and provincial news- 
papers have contained paragraphs announcing that miniature 
earthquakes in the streets are ended so far as the City is con- 
cerned, in view of the fact that under the City of London (Various 
Powers) Act—which confers authority to regulate the opening of 
streets by companies—bye-laws to deal with the nuisance have 
been framed, and at the present moment are awaiting con- 
firmation by the Board of Trade before they can be put into 
operation. City people vividly remember the chaos which dis- 
graced the London streets some two years ago; but we do not 
forget that the Gas and Water Companies came in for a lot of 
unmerited abuse over the matter, while the real offenders—the 
Post Office telephones and the Charing Cross Electric Supply 
Company—escaped with little blame. Yet at the time, to the 
best of our recollection, there was no large gas and water pipe 
work proceeding in the City, excepting such as was necessitated 
by subterranean railway operations. Though the bye-laws give 
no guarantee against the cutting up of the streets in the future, 
it is believed that they will prevent a repetition of the disturb- 
ance of the roadways to any serious extent. But the action 
taken by the Corporation is rather late, seeing that pipes and 
cables of all sorts are snugly reposing in the ground. The regu- 
lating powers conferred on the City authority in regard to the 
opening of the roads, and the restrictions which will be imposed, 
will make it almost inevitable that companies desiring to make 
alterations in their pipes or cables will be compelled to use 





such subways as the Corporation may have in existence. But 
there are a lot of hampering rules as to notices. A company 
desiring to carry a pipe or cable into a subway must give (in 
writing) fourteen days’ notice; and in case of sudden emergencies 
particulars of the repairs must be sent in writing to the City 
Engineer. This is rather a curious provision; and it can be 
easily foreseen that, to conform strictly to it, will, “in case of 
sudden emergency,” cause some rather singular complications. 
But later in the bye-laws there seems to be a little more leniency 
displayed, in connection with “ sudden emergencies,” for it is laid 
down that, except in such cases, no company shall open or raise a 
grating or other means of access toa subway without the consent 
of the City authority. Then three days before any company can 
place a service-pipe or wire in a subway, notice must be sent to 
the Guildhall in writing, accompanied by full particulars. To 
minimize the risk of explosions in subways, special precautions 
are very properly provided for. In regard to fees and penalties, 
a charge of 5s. per day will be imposed for laying, altering, or 
removing pipes or wires from a subway, and ts. is to be charged 
for opening or closing a subway at any other than the periodical 
visit of the officers of the Corporation. There will, of course, be 
certain rent charges. For any infraction of the bye-laws, a 
company expose themselves to a fine of £5, and to a further 
penalty of 40s. for each day during which the offence is continued. 
The people who will be most interested in the new bye-laws will 
be the telephone and electricity suppliers; the Gas and Water 
Companies will regard the regulations with a more peaceful 
mind, seeing that, within the confines of the City, their distribu- 
tion systems were put into a settled state long since. 





The Objections to Inclined Retorts. 


The paper contributed on various questions relating to the 
working of inclined retort-settings at the last meeting of the 
German Association by Herr E. Merz, Manager of the Cassel 
Gas-Works, is one of those fighting communications on a technical 
subject which it is a pleasure to hear and read. The name of 
Herr Merz is not unknown to our readers ; for we are aware that 
the illustrated description we gave on July 1 of his coke con- 
veyor work at Cassel has been of considerable interest to several 
engineers on this side. The author, in his present paper, does 
not toy with his subject; on the contrary, he defends the inclined 
system of carbonization by a direct attack on the several objec- 
tions which have from time to time been raised against it. He 
sets forth the objections, and then deals with them seriatim— 
giving his own experience, points from that of other engineers, 
and figures derived from personal investigation. The objections 
are too well known to need recapitulation here; but as the mind 
reverts to discussions on the subject, the names of engineers who 
have introduced some of these points are recalled. Among 
others, Mr. R. O. Paterson will find the interesting question he 
has brought up more than once as to the pressure prevailing 
in inclined retorts commented upon, and actual measurements 
given; but whether they will satisfy him that his theoretical 
view is baseless is another matter. However, the reference to 
the paper here is merely to direct attention to the special 
interest it contains throughout for those who have ranked them- 
selves in opposition to the inclined system. The translation will 
be found in our “ Technical Record.” 





On Behalf of the Gas Cooking-Stove. 


In a communication which appears in another part of to-day’s 
issue, Mr. Norton H. Humphrys deals with a subject the impor- 
tance of which to companies and local authorities supplying gas 
cannot be exaggerated. This is the fixing of the gas cooking- 
stove, which is at present, it must be admitted, in many cases 
more or less of necessity carried out in a very free-and-easy 
manner, owing principally to the fact that no special provision 1s 
made for the accommodation of such appliances when houses are 
being built. As a consequence, the arrangements for the gas- 
cooker are far too frequently of a makeshift character, and, to 
say the least, such as to preclude the possibility of it working to 
the fullest advantage. As is pointed out in the article, though 
proper ventilation and the effectual removal of all products of 
combustion are highly desirable, yet many gas-stoves are fixed 
without any provision for securing this end, and very many mote 
have nothing but a sheet-iron pipe from the outlet from the oven 
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to the nearest chimney-flue. Mr. Humphrys clearly points out 
the disadvantages of the existing state of affairs in this respect, 
and the benefit that would accrue from the inauguration of a 
happier condition of things. He, however, does not confine him- 
self to the drawing of these pictures, but suggests a means for 
attaining the desired end. His proposal is that the Gas Institute 
should take in hand the matter of “ securing from architects and 
builders an official recognition of the existence of the gas cooking- 
stove, by the provision of a proper and suitable location and sur- 
roundings for it in the designs of new houses, just the same as is 
done in the case of baths, hot-closets, hot-water supply, and other 
modern conveniences.” Wetrust that Mr. Humphrys’ suggestion 
may be taken into consideration, and in due course acted upon, 
by the representatives of the gas industry; for it is only by con- 
certed effort that any real good can be achieved. If the matter 
is energetically taken up by those who are in a position to speak 
officially on behalf of the suppliers of gas, architects and builders 
may soon be brought generally to recognize the claims of the gas 
cooking-stove to consideration when preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of dwelling-houses. Toso much the appliance is fully en- 
titled by its usefulness and popularity ; and suitable provision for 
the fixing of these stoves could not fail to be an inducement to 
persons to become tenants of houses in which it existed. As was 
intimated in the “ JouRNAL ” a few months ago, the Hornsey Dis- 
trict Council, in some working-class dwellings which they are 
building, have already made a move in this direction; and it 
should not be impossible to induce others to follow their example. 





Friendly Advice to Working Men. 


In the “ Fortnightly Review ” for September is published a 
letter “To the Workmen of the United Kingdom,” by Mr. J. Holt 
Schooling, which the London and Provincial Press is invited to 
reprint. Mr. Schooling remarks that he has the advantage of 
being known to many of the working classes, and is confident 
that those who know him are well aware that he speaks without 
bias or exaggeration, seeking neither their votes nor their money, 
but the welfare of them and their country. His letter is offered 
as suggestions for thoughtful consideration rather than as 
criticisms, and is written “in a friendly and sympathetic spirit by 
a fellow-workman.” We give elsewhere to-day (p. 691) some 
extracts from the letter, which employers might well take steps 
to bring to the notice of their men. There are points in it which, 
with but slight amendment, apply with force to the gas industry, 
which, while not having foreign competition to contend with, has 
the strenuous competition of rival producers of light, heat, and 
power to defeat if it is not to slip back from the position it now 
holds. If the workmen put their shoulders to the wheel with a 
will, there can be no doubt as to the issue. 





Natural and Other Gas. 


It was announced in the “ JouRNAL”’ a short time since that 
a Company bearing the title of the Natural Gasfields of England, 
Limited, had been registered with a capital of £100,000 in £1 
shares, to adopt an agreement with the Natural Gas and Power 
Company, Limited, to search for and make borings, experiments, 
and other works for ascertaining the existence of natural gas, 
mineral oil, and other minerals believed to exist in England, 
and to carry on the business of producers and suppliers of gas, 
&c. It was intimated that there was to be no initial public 
issue of the Company’s capital; but from a circular-letter sent 
out from the offices of a provincial stockbroker, which has been 
forwarded to us by a correspondent, it would appear that active 
efforts are now being made to place the shares—at a heavy pre- 
mium, of course. It is stated that “a few shares in the parent 
Company ({1 paid up) may be had at £10 each, and that the 
shares of the Natural Gasfields of England, Limited, are being 
dealt in on the London Stock Exchange on the basis of 2} to 23, 
but may be expected to go considerably higher.” The writer of 
the circular-letter says: “I am informed that the consumption of 
gas in London averages about 21 million feet per day, and that 
one of the wells sunk at Heathfield, Sussex, will yield some 
15 million feet per day or thereabouts; also that there are 
several wells sunk with satisfactory results, and that evidence is 
not wanting by which experts affirm the existence of the gas in 
abundance throughout the acquired extensive district. In fact, 
it is quite probable the production may equal or even surpass 





the natural gas output in America, which in the year 1900 was 
valued at nearly £5,000,000 sterling. The station at Heath- 
field has been lighted several years by this gas, and over a 
hundred dwellings and the street-lamps are now being connected 
up.” It will be seen from this quotation that the results so far 
achieved are modest in the extreme, and not such as to warrant 
a heavy premium on the shares. Can it be that the evidence “ by 
which experts affirm” the existence of large quantities of the gas 
has caused the great rise in the price of the shares? Or has this 
satisfactory condition of affairs (from the promoters’ point of 
view) been brought about by the probability “ that the production 
may equal or even surpass the natural gas output in America?” 
There are two other possible reasons for the premium named. 
One is that extensive developments may have taken place on the 
properties during the few weeks of the subsidiary Company’s 
existence; and the other is that the parent Company may have 
sold their rights for considerably less than half what they were 
really worth. The latter explanation, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, is unlikely to be the correct one. But, seriously, we 
are sorry to find that the enterprise is the subject of touting 
circulars of this description. The discoveries of natural gas that 
have been made in Sussex are not without promise; and it would 
be a thousand pities if influential people were to be dissuaded 
from taking an interest in them. This, however, will assuredly 
be the case if the share-pushing methods to which we now call 
attention are persisted in. 





The Right to Inspect the Minutes of a Council. 

It is rather unfortunate for Mr. Walter Florey, formerly a 
member of the Stoke Newington Vestry, that before summoning 
the Town Clerk of the borough for refusing to allow bim access 
to the minute-books, for the purpose of inspection, his attention 
had not been called by some friend to the editorial paragraph 
which appeared under the above heading in the “ JouRNAL ” for 
July 29. It might have saved his amour propre from a some- 
what rude shock, and his purse from a draft upon it of something 
over two guineas. Mr. Florey, like the complainant in the case 
there referred to, wanted to see the minutes of the Council; and 
he was very reluctant to disclose his object to Mr. D’Eyncourt, 
before whom the summons came. Eventually, however, he told 
his Worship that, having been a Vestryman, he knew that “a 
lot of things were carried on in Committee which were not made 
public.” What he particularly wished to find out was how the 
inspectors carried out their duties. Mr. D’Eyncourt told him, 
almost in as many words, that he was simply acting out of idle 
curiosity—that, in fact, he had no genuine grounds for his appli- 
cation. But whether he had or not, the Council had passed a 
resolution that the minutes of Committees were not to be 
shown to anyone; and this was sufficient for the Town Clerk. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt held that the Council were acting perfectly 
within their rights in so doing; and therefore he dismissed the 
summons, with costs. This right of inspection of Committees’ 
rough minutes is not only denied to an ordinary burgess, but even 
to an Elective Auditor. This was clearly laid down at a recent 
meeting of the Blackpool Town Council, in connection with an 
application made to the Town Clerk and the Borough Treasurer 
for permission to inspect certain minutes and accounts. The 
Chairman of the Finance Committee put the matter very 
plainly indeed. He said that while an Elective Auditor had the 
right to see everything the Corporation did, he had none to 
see what they did not do—in other words, he had to criticize their 
recorded acts, andnottheir propositions. Moreover, his criticism 
must be restricted to the accounts for the financial year imme- 
diately preceding his appointment. The applicant had so far 
exceeded his rights as to ask to see accounts five years old; and 
the request was very properly denied him. The minutes of Com- 
mittee proceedings come before the Press and the public when 
they have been properly revised ; and whatever rough drafts or 
notes may have been necessary in the process of preparing them 
should not, we think, be open to the inspection of anyone outside 
the Committee. Such disclosure might prove more harmful than 
beneficial to the public generally. The Courts have drawn a 
sharp line between the proceedings of a Town Council and those 
of the Committees thereof; and we question whether the case 
which the complainant’s solicitor in the proceedings at Bootle, 
referred to at the opening of this paragraph, asked leave to state 
will lead Judges to alter their views. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS. 





Some Criticisms and a Suggestion. 


‘‘The crying want of modern commerce is for joint-stock directors com- 
bining high character and practical experience. Next to capable 
generals in the field, the British Empire has greatest need at the present 
moment of company directors equal to the gigantic task devolving on them.”’ 


THE above is a quotation from an article in the current issue of 
the “ National *Review,” on ‘‘Our Company Directors,” which it 
would be dangerous for some of those gentlemen to read, without 


warning, after a good dinner. The trenchant criticisms of the 
writer (Mr. W. R. Lawson) might be the cause of an apoplexy— 
though it must be confessed that the skin of the species “ guinea- 
pig” is one of its strongest points. It is sarcastically remarked, 
by way of introduction, that one of the criticisms to be passed 
upon the Education Bill now before Parliament is that it does 
not deal with the sad case of our company directors, “nine-tenths 
of whom have had no education whatever for duties demanding the 
highest skill and judgment.” There isa chance for the legislator 
anxious to earn undying fame! The Bill is still in Committee. 
Why not introduce an amendment providing for the establish- 
ment of Night Schools for Directors with Easy Object Lessons 
in Common Knowledge for Beginners? The ideais a fascinating 
one, and fancies crowd into one’s mind. Popular Lectures to 
Gas Directors on ‘‘ How to Obtain a Gas-Stove,” with prizes for 
those able to fill up correctly the necessary (?) forms in the 
shortest time; or on “ The Effect on Cost of Production of In- 
creasing the Cost of Materials,” with practical illustrations of the 
fact that 3s.is more than 2s. (this for advanced students) ; and to 
Railway Directors (installed, seventeen together, in a third-class 
carriage) on “ The Moral Benefits of Physical Discomfort.” Our 
readers can extend the list for themselves. 

But, seriously, the sentences at the head of this article are 
emphatically true, and the subject of the incapacity of the 
majority of company directors, the apathy of the shareholders 
whose interests they are elected to serve, and the difficulty of 
effecting a reform, is one that urgently calls for consideration. 
The chief fault we have to find with Mr. Lawson’s article is that 
it is merely destructive in its criticisms; he does not attempt the 
much more difficult and much more important task of formulating 
any better system of selection than that now in vogue—if the 
present method deserves the name of system. After noticing 
some few of the points in the article, we will try and supply the 
omission. 

Mr. Lawson speaks of there being “a painful dearth both of 
conscience and capacity in nearly all grades of joint-stock admin- 
istration.” Now, we grant thatin certain grades of limited liability 
enterprise the rogue is as plentiful as the fool. But Mr. Lawson 
is dealing, as his list of companies, and his remark that at least 
three-fourths of the capital employed in our “ staple industries ” 
is now under joint-stock control, show, with the general body of 
limited companies, not merely “ wild-cat ” mines and other bogus 
concerns ; and we cannot endorse his opinion that there is “a pain- 
ful dearth of conscience’? among the general run of company 
directors. The great majority of them are thoroughly honest, 
well-meaning, “eminently respectable” citizens—indeed, Mr. 
Lawson himself further on says: “ Our speciality is the tame-cat 
director, sometimes flippantly spoken of as the guinea-pig. 
Thanks to him, many more of our joint-stock companies die of 
dry rot than of brain fever ’’—and it is over-stating the case to 
deny them the possession of a conscience. 

Want of capacity, however, we fully grant. ‘“ For every expert 
among them, there are at least a hundred unmitigated amateurs.” 
This we freely endorse, and thank Mr. Lawson for his happy 
epigram—* A directorship of a fairly prosperous company is an 
old-age pension, with a weekly or fortnightly luncheon thrown 
in’’— by the side of which we may put his comment upon the 
Lord Chancellor’s Judgment in the case of the National Bank of 
Wales v. Cory: “The doctrine was laid down in the broadest 
terms that, on a joint-stock board, ignorance is not merely bliss, 
but legal safety.” The truth of these strictures, indeed, requires 
no demonstration to those having any intimate acquaintance with 
the working of joint-stock companies, for the directorate is gene- 
rally the laughing-stock of the subordinate officials—a fact which 
would perhaps cause a shock to some of the “ old-age pensioners ”’ 
ne the “ unmitigated amateurs,” if only they could be brought to 
realize it. 

This is, however, scarcely a matter for surprise, when one con- 
siders the process by which directors are selected. Mr. Lawson 
remarks that it is wonderful, considering the scant training most 
of them have had for their work, that they should succeed even 
as well as they do; but this is to do an injustice to the officials, 
who often make a business succeed in spite of the amateurs who 
aspire to “direct” it. Experience and capacity are frequently 
completely put out of consideration when it is a question of 
filling a vacancy on a board. Money in the pocket, or, better 
still, a handle to the name, is deemed an all-sufficient qualifica- 
tion. Few candidates for a directorship could make the reply 





that D’Israeli made to a High Wycombe elector at the hustings: 
“We know all about Colonel Grey [the rival candidate] ; but 
pray what do you stand on?” cried a voice in the crowd. “I 
stand on my head,” came the instant reply. It is a pity that a 
similar claim to election cannot be urged generally by would-be 
directors. Well-stored brains are of infinitely more value on a 
board than well-lined pockets or elegant manners. 

By way of evidence of the general inefficiency of the average 
company director—those who know him do not require any—Mr. 
Lawson has drawn up a table of 2122 securities, grouped under 
twelve headings, which are quoted in the Official List of the 
London Stock Exchange, and belong to the “ middle zone” of 
joint-stock finance, lying between (and excluding) banks, insur- 
ance companies, and home railways on the one hand, and mining 
‘“‘wild-cats”’ on the other. This table shows that no less than 
980 out of the 2122 securities quoted, or nearly one in two, are at 
a discount in the market. This cannot be considered flattering 
to those who are paid to direct the companies concerned, but 
who, as Mr. Lawson says, are, when things go wrong, most eager 
to “seek shelter from responsibility behind their legal advisers 
and scientific experts "—or the Weather Clerk! ‘ They hate 
responsibility as heartily as any Cabinet Minister can do.” 

Further, and more direct, evidence of the quality of the “ guinea- 
pig” is always forthcoming when the affairs of an unsuccessful 
concern are dissected in public by a competent liquidator or 
receiver. A good example is afforded by the proceedings at the 
inquiry into the affairs of Henry Lovibond and Son, Limited, 
some months ago. Three directors were examined. One ad- 
mitted that “the manager had been too clever for him.” The 
second ‘“‘had exercised very little independent judgment,” and 
had relied mainly on the manager, “ who had persuaded him to 
go on the Board of the new Company against his will.” The 
third pronounced himself to be “an absolute schoolboy in com- 
pany matters,” and “had learned more about the Company's 
affairs since they were in the hands of the Official Receiver than 
he ever knew before.’ Puppets whose strings are pulled by the 
manager or the managing director—such are the majority of the 
gentlemen who “direct” half-a-dozen companies or more as a 
little gentle (and remunerative) occupation for their old age. 

Truly a deplorable state of affairs, and one calling for early 
remedy, if it is to be found. But Mr. Lawson does not help 
us to find it. ‘‘ Something will have to be done to get prac- 
tically-trained directors for our joint-stock companies 
who should also be able to give financial guarantees for their 
responsibility and independence. More efficient checks on mis- 
management will have to be put in the hands of shareholders.” 
This is the sort of remark that one expects to find in a halfpenny 
newspaper—“ something will have to be done” is a stock phrase 
of the writers of “ pithy notes on passing events,” used when a 
hansom horse falls down with a Colonial Secretary behind it, or 
a Jack-the-Ripper is at work, or a hooligan outrage is committed 
(Lord Palmerston once said that, when it was exclaimed that 
‘something must be done,” it generally meant that someone 
would do something particularly foolish); but the writers are 
generally the last people competent to advise as to what is to be 
done. One looks for some less impotent conclusion to an article 
in such an influential review. Granted that the present run of 
directors are not qualified for the very important work they are 
supposed to do, and that the usual method of selecting men to fill 
vacancies is not calculated to improve matters, the vital question 
remains to be answered: Can anything practicable be done to 
effect the desired change; and, if so, what ? 

Our answer is that there is one path open to reform, and one 
only, so far as we can see. Why, we would ask, should a com- 
mercial undertaking go outside itself—or, at any rate, outside 
the industry in which it is engaged—for its directors? In the 
old-fashioned days, when enterprises were more generally in the 


‘hands of private firms, was it customary, when a new partner 


was required, to call in from outside someone with no knowledge 
of the firm’s affairs or of the particular line of business in which 
it was engaged, simply because he was Lord Tomnoddy or Sir 
Frederick Flapdoodle, and then to pay him a liberal salary for 
gracing the premises with his presence for an hour or two once or 
twicea fortnight? Was it not rather therule to take into partner- 
ship the most capable head of a department, a man intimate with 
the technics of the business and the customers of the firm, and one 
who would be daily and hourly on the spot to guard and further 
the interests of the concern? Why, then, should undertakings of 
wider scope and vaster interests, carrying enormous amounts of 
capital, select for “ partners” outsiders who are fittingly described 
as “ unmitigated amateurs ””—impecunious peers, half-pay officers, 
country gentlemen who do not know a bill of lading from a bill of 
exchange or the revenue account from the balance-sheet—when 
they have at their hands experienced men with a special know- 
ledge of the business ? 

Take the case either of a railway or a gas company. What 
comparison could be drawn in regard to suitability and efficiency 
between a board comprising the general manager, the passenger 
traffic superintendent, the goods manager, the locomotive and 
rolling stock superintendent, and the accountant of a railway, 
and the average railway board; or between a board comprising 
the general manager, the two chief engineers (if there be more 
than one), the residuals manager, the accountant, and the chief 
rental clerk of a large gas company, and the average board of 
directors? We should much like to see the experiment tried in 
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a large way; and for the directors to be paid, not at per attendance 
merely, but strictly in accordance with the results. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have found directors drawn fromthe 
ranks valuable additions to their Board; why not directors from 
among the staff ? 

To those who foresee obstacles, we have two things to say. 
First, could any system be less generally fruitful of benefit to in- 
dustry than the present? Secondly, we know of one specific in- 
stance, which we need not particularize, where the principle we 
have described has been adopted with marked success. Two 
partners in business, desiring to realize part of their fortunes and 
getting on in years, turned their firm into a limited liability con- 
cern; the whole of the ordinary capital being taken up by them- 
selves or their employees, the preference shares only being offered 
to the public. The board was composed of the two partners (who 
have not taken a very prominent part in the direction since) and 
the three head men in the firm—experts at their trade, and hourly 
in attendance. This firm has never had a check in a career of 
steadily increasing prosperity. What practical objections are 
there to adopting such a system of management for other com- 
mercial undertakings ? 

We should be glad to see the suggestion discussed. Better 
still should we like to see it acted upon. The chief difficulty lies 
in convincing the complacent director and the apathetic share- 
holder that a change is necessary. Let us hope that Mr. Law- 
son’s article will do something to disturb that complacency and 
to pierce that apathy—though one almost despairs of ever rousing 
that patient ass, the shareholder, to comprehension of his duty and 
to its fulfilment. 


_ 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Bodings of Trouble in Manchester—Experience of Electricity Supply 
—The Provision 0: Stand-by Plant—The Nature of the Example 


and its Lessons. 

“A very strong sutpicion, amounting almost te a certainty, 
exists that we are on the eve of considerable trouble with regard 
to the electricity undertaking of the Manchester Corporation, and 
it is not unlikely that an effort will be made at to-morrow’s 
meeting of the City Council to discover exactly what the trouble 
is.” Well, well! This extract is the opening sentence of an 
article that appeared in a Manchester newspaper of this day 
week. What is electricity supply by English municipal corpora- 
tions coming to, if Manchester is in trouble about the business ? 
The “ effort’? mentioned as in contemplation with the object of 
ascertaining the rights of the matter was not made, forthe reason 
that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Electricity Com- 
mittee were both absent from the Council meeting—a circum- 
stance which, whether of diplomatic origin or not, was pointedly 
animadverted upon by some of the members present. Returning 
to the newspaper criticism of the situation, we learn that the 
Electricity Committee are becoming concerned as to whether 
they will be able to sell all the current they will be in a position 
to supply on the completion of the gigantic scheme now being 
carried out. It has been publicly stated that the Committee are 
now of opinion that they were misled by the Tramways Com- 
mittee as to the amount of electric power required to work the 
trams; and that, in order to use up some of it, an extensive 
application of are lighting on some of the tramway routes is in 
contemplation. This suggestion is regarded in some quarters as 
merely an excuse; and certain members of the City Council are 
bent upon getting at the truth—not an easy quest in a matter of 
municipal trading. 

The note of alarm has been sounded in respect to the capital 
expenditure on the undertaking, which has increased by tenfold 
inas many years. Of course, if the increase of business were in 
proportion to this outlay, it would be allright; but the allegation 
now made is that it is not so. It is asserted that up to October, 
1901, the Committee did with 12,000-horse power at their Dickin- 
son Street station; whereas they will soon have 27,000-horse 
power additional at Stuart Street. The old state of affairs was 
admittedly pinched; but it is observed that the present Com- 
mittee went ahead too fast, and reformed the undertaking on 
altogether too lavish a scale. They called in Dr. Kennedy to 
advise as to what was required to put the plant upon a safe and 
sound footing, which was a measure of prudence fully justified 
by the history of the undertaking. Manchester had had more 
than enough of the plausible teaching of the school of consulting 
electricians who pretend that the generating plant at the station 
need only be equal to supplying about two-thirds of the lamps 
on circuit, because these are never likely to be required all 
together. Many local authorities have been caught in this trap, 
and some have still to get out of it—usually with the help of 
other advisers than the original consultant. Dr. Kennedy, it is 
stated, approved generally of the plans already made by Mr. 
Wordingham for the extension of the Corporation plant; and 
fresh capital was taken up for carrying them out. 

Upon the top of all this, it appears, the Committee listened to 
the advice of their own Electrical Engineer (Mr. Metzger), and 
embarked upon an additional outlay of £350,000 for making still 
further provision for generating plant stated to be required by 
the end of the current year. Mr. Metzger’s report.on this exten- 
sion made it clear that he contemplated providing a reserve of 








12,500-horse power, made up of one of the largest installed units 
at every station, of which there are three in the Manchester 
system, with a view to dealing with any variation of the load, and 
also to act as the much-desired stand-by in case of breakdown. 
Such spare plant, the Engineer admitted, has in the past been 
‘‘an unknown quantity ;” and consequently there has been over- 
loading at the top of the demand, which is not only risky, but 
also expensive in the item of repairs. This is perfectly true for 
Mr. Metzger, who is not to be blamed for telling his Committee 
how to do their work in the most economical and trustworthy 
fashion. But it is questioned whether thedata as to the demand, 
assumed for the purpose of laying out these plans, are correct. 
It is stated that the estimated requirement for the tramways was 
excessive ; that the provision for the street arc lighting was not 
required in view of what was already known about the capabili- 
ties and cost of improved gas lighting; and that the expectation 
of a rapid increase of the demand for electricity for general light- 
ing and power purposes was exaggerated—also in view of cheap 
gas. The net result of the application of corrections thus sug- 
gested to the Electrical Engineer’s estimated requirements, is to 
show that the plans in execution give an excess of something like 
21,600-horse power. 

It is quite possible to endorse Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Metzger, 
without denying that the capital expenditure of the Manchester 
Corporation Electricity Committee has been ruinous. This is 
chiefly attributable to the nature of the business. They are 
among the first in England to experience what it means to pro- 
vide an unfailing supply of electric power for all suitable pur- 
poses, in any quantity desired, over a very large area. Nobody 
knew what this undertaking entails, though the public were 
overwhelmed with second-hand laudations of what industrial 
electricity was doing in the United States. A tremendous 
volume of professedly expert opinion was directed to over- 
come all opposition to the electricity-in-bulk idea; and if the 
Corporation of Manchester had not strenuously defended their 
position, which was that they were able to perfectly satisfy the 
wants of their own community in this respect, they would 
have been overridden in the rush. A few observers of the facts 
managed to keep their heads; and the “ JouRNAL” was one of 
the few technical periodicals that refused to give way to the 
flood of uncorroborated claims for electricity-in-bulk generation 
as it was being forced down the public throat. Generally speak- 
ing, we could not see anything in it, and cannot even now. The 
experience of Manchester proves the objection. It means that 
by the time you have provided your spare generating plant, and 
paid for your distributing arrangements according to the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade, you have spent so much capital 
that all the imaginary advantage of electricity-in-bulk generation 
is at once swamped. This is the long and the short of the matter. 
Having done all that sound engineering advice declares to be 
necessary for carrying on the business reliably and under the 
best obtainable working conditions, at what price can the Man- 
chester Corporation Committee afford to sell current to all and 
sundry, and pay their way? They charge 53d. per unit for light- 
ing at present, though they offer to give away power at less than 
cost price, because they cherish the superstition that a “ repro- 
ductive ’ municipal undertaking ought to return something, how- 
ever small, as profit for the ratepayers. They are now urged to 
drop this notion, and reduce their prices to a point that will offer 
some prospect of getting work for their overgrown plant, “ other- 
wise it is difficult to see any other prospect than a call upon the 
rates for assistance.” And this is Manchester! If the craze for 
municipal trading in electricity were according to knowledge, 
this example would help to abate it. 


_ — —, 


GAS COMPANIES AND THE QUESTION OF RATING. 








In view of the probability that the question of the national 
system of local taxation will engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment at no distant period, it appears expedient that those who 
are responsible for the financial administration of the gas under- 
takings of England and Wales which are owned by companies, 
should take counsel together betimes with a view to co-operating 
effectively in the reform of the assessment of gas property. 
Although the need for such reform has grown pressing with the 
growth of what is called Municipal Socialism, it will be as well to 
take no notice of any question-begging points of “ principle,” and 
especially to avoid dragging into the consideration of what is 
purely a matter of fact and of record, any reflections of a political 
cast which might have the effect of driving into opposite camps 
men of knowledge and influence who would otherwise have been 
able to work together for the furtherance of the common good. 
The nation has had unfortunate experience this year of this kind 
of evil in connection with the Education Bill. Not to go further 
into this reference, it is enough to observe that there will be little 
inducement for any Government to touch the question of local 
taxation, unless there is some assurance of the existence of a 
public desire to have the business dealt with on the merits, and 
in a businesslike way. The facts are patent and serious enough 
in themselves to arrest the attention of all those who are interested 
in the preservation and increase of the national welfare, There 
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is no excuse for “ calling names” over what is a matter of general 
observation. Already the high assessments of urban property 
rank among the influences which cause manufacturers to establish 
themselves in rural localities. In some cases, British enterprises 
have been deported beyond sea for this among other reasons. 
Everybody is concerned in the equitable distribution of the rate 
collector’s claims—irrespective of the aggregate amount. The 
latter consideration may almost be neglected in favour of the 
former. It is, at any rate, something altogether different. 

Let us pause upon this aspect of the subject, in order to lay 
stress upon the immense importance of distinguishing between the 
amount of local taxation, and its distribution. It is a distinction 
which is not usually so clearly made asis desirable. The amount 
of taxation and rating is a question for all the people; and no 
useful purpose is served by the protests of the official spokesmen 
of Railway Companies, or Gas Companies, againstit. They can, 
and should, draw attention to the fact as often as occasion serves; 
but their peculiar business in this regard consists in seeing that 
the property committed to their keeping is not unfairly burdened. 
Their part accordingly bristles with practicalities. All the 
methods of valuation, assessment appeals, the interpretation and 
application of statutes and judicial decisions, fall into this category. 
The principle of assessment is ability to pay; and it is easy 
enough to see how this rule has worked to the disadvantage of 
“rich” companies as compared with pooroccupiers. There isno 
tangible limitation to the ability of a Railway Company, or a Gas 
Company, to contribute to the rate fund of a parish wherein their 
property partly lies. All this is clearly recognized, and many 
illustrative facts are recorded, in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation. 

It is advisable that Gas Companies should unite with the Rail- 
way Companies in demanding an improved system of assessment 
for rateable property in England and Wales. It is a crying 
scandal that valuers for the local authority should be paid by 
results. This amounts to nothing else than the “nocure, no pay” 
principle which no other profession admits to be a proper arrange- 
ment for remuneration. A weighty protest against the system 
was made by Mr. H. B. Middleton, the Chairman of the Dorset 
Quarter Sessions, when giving the decision of the Court in the 
appeal of the London and South-Western Railway Company 
against an assessment by the Poole Union. It transpired that 
the valuer was paid by results—1o per cent. on any increase he 
might put upon the rateable value. This arrangement was con- 
demned by the Court as “ most unadvisable,” and the magistrates 
hoped they should never have another of the kind before them. 
And, of course, it is the public who eventually pay for all this 
assessment litigation. The like, it is averred, is unknown in 
Scotland or Ireland, where the official valuer is an officer with no 
more personal interest in his decisions than a Judge of the 
High Court. The indirect consequences of the existing English 
system are all bad. The moment a company do anything at all 
in the way of providing improved office or other accommodation 
for the public, up goes the assessment. This is a premium upon 
meanness in building which passes unsuspected by the public. 
There are, of course, other injurious effects of the present system 
which experienced company administrators could name if they 
would ; but some of these are not likely to be published until the 
necessity for them has been removed. 

There must be something wrong about a system under which 
one gas undertaking is chargeable to the rates at over 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold, while its neighbours get off with less 
than one-half the burden. It may be the general belief that the 
Gaslight and Coke Company are perhaps the heaviest rated of 
gas companies; but although their burden is far too great at 
about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, there are even worse 
sufferers. At the other end of the scale, Glasgow—with a rating 
of about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet—may stand for the glorification 
of the Scotch system; although there are comparatively high 
ratings even in Scotland. We shall not do any gas undertaking 
the disservice of picking it out as an example of low rating; but 
the inequality of the burden is not the least objectionable 
feature of it. There is, in this, in the absence of any direct 
representation of the company upon the local authority, an addi- 
tional argument for the better settlement of the methods of 
valuation and assessment. We are not going at present into the 
various projects for improving these methods which have been 
mooted and discussed from time to time in our columns. The 
subject has been talked about for many years; but it is high 
time now for some agreement to be arrived at respecting it—at 
least on the side of the landlord and tenant. The wide differ- 
ences of the capital charges are a difficulty; but the existence of 
an uncertainty as to what is or is not fair and reasonable, works 
out to the detriment of many companies. 

While upon this subject, it may be stated that the appendix to 
the Final Report (England and Wales) of the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation has just been published as a blue-book. The 
report itself is more than a year old. The present volume is a 
compilation by the staff of the Commission, and includes a 
number of memoranda and of detailed tables relating to the 
principal services locally administered. One of the points 
brought out by the collected statistics is that since 1891 the 
amount raised by rates hasincreased more rapidly than at any 
previous period; the increase having averaged more than 13 
millions per annum. This increased need of money has coincided 
with an enormous extension of the activities of urban authorities 


” 





in what are called “reproductive” enterprises. For, whereas the 
local debt per pound of rateable value was /1 5s. 1od. in 1891, it 
had risen to {1 11s. 5d. in 1899. Nearly one-half of the latter 
amount had been incurred in connection with reproductive 
undertakings. This is one of the considerations urged in pallia- 
tion of the increased local national debt. But inasmuch as this 
increase is still attended with additional rating, the case of the 
ratepayer is not substantially ameliorated by the classification of 
the debt incurred on his behalf. The practical point is that the 
rates continue to rise, whether the authorities that raise them 
engage in reproductive enterprises or not. So far as the present 
interest of the ratepayer is concerned, therefore, municipal trad- 
ing does not return anything to him. 

Sanitary authorities in urban districts are responsible for at 
least one-third of the increased rating during the decade between 
1891 and 1go01; and they nowraise more than one-third of the 
total rates. There isno apparent reason why the progress should 
stop at this point. The average rate in the pound raised by every 
class of loca! authorities bas increased since 1891; but the class 
of extra metropolitan urban authorities take the lead in this 
respect. The valuation has not kept pace with the rates; but 
this is something that will be rectified at the first opportunity. 
The rateable value of agricultural land decreased by about 0°7 
per cent. per annum between 1896 and 1900; but the rateable 
value of buildings, railways, and other hereditaments is “ increas- 
ing rapidly.” And the tendency of local authorities to take toll 
of this increase is of correspondingly lively growth. 

All these considerations go at least to show that the subject of 
local taxation is of great and fast-growing importance; and that 
it behoves all those who have the care of rateable property to 
protect themselves against unfair treatment inthe future. There 
has been a good deal of unequal dealing in this matter in the 
past ; but when rates did not average much more than 3s. 4d. in 
the pound, not much protest was made against the impost. The 
term “ability to pay” was not pedantically interpreted in the case 
of Gas Companies. Those days, however, are past and gone for 
ever. When it comes to rates of double and even treble the 
figures of twenty years ago, the question of equitable distribution 
attains serious importance. It is not enough that a Gas Com- 
pany’s rates are paid by the consumers, to excuse the adminis- 
tration from regarding the impost. It all goes into the price of 
gas, which is another consideration. Why should the man who 
burns gas for a purpose for which he might use coal, be rated 
more highly in the one case than he would be in the other? Is 
it because he is helping to employ more labour, and also to 
clarify the atmosphere? The reflection that it is not the “ rich” 
Gas Company, but the multitudinous consumers of gas, who 
actually pay the rates upon the undertaking, must be kept in the 
forefront of all discussions of the subject; and it is the chief 
justification of determined defensive action on the part of Gas 
Companies. 


Ve 
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SOME EXHIBITS AT DUSSELDORE. 





Tue Diisseldorf Exhibition of German manufactures and imple- 
ments has suffered somewhat from the reaction against this over- 
done means of advertisement. It appears to be free from most 
of the abuses that have insensibly crept into exhibitions; but it 


was ill-served at the outset by the publication of the first accounts, 
which made it appear as though Herr Krupp and his big guns 
were to be the chief attractions of the show. Of course, like all 
modern enterprises of the kind, the huge displays of the great 
manufacturing firms overshadow small exhibits of less pretentious 
aspect, as they are intended to do. But there are many meri- 
torious contributions from exhibitors who are doing good work 
in various departments of industry, chiefly in the chemical and 
metallurgical branches. An account of some of these has been 
published in “ Engineering; ” and from this chiefly we select for 
notice such examples as appear to be worth the attention of 
English gas engineers. In making this selection we are guided 
not so much by the character of the exhibits as regards the ap- 
plications of illuminating gas for lighting and other purposes, as 
by the fact of their touching the sphere of gas engineering from 
the outside. For there is always something to be learnt from the 
doings of one’s neighbours in industry, when they find themselves 
called upon to deal with conditions similar to those one has been 
accustomed to treat after a settled routine fashion. 

For example: Has Diisseldorf anything new to show in the 
way of that cheap fuel gas which has so long been the quest of 
inventors of all nations? Apparently not. The Dellwik-Fleischer 
plant is on view, together with some iron weldings done by means 
of this make of water gas. But this is not a novelty. Another 
producer plant exhibit mentioned is that of Poetter and Co., of 
Dortmund, which is strange to the text-books. Several of the 
new large type of gas-engines intended to utilize blast-furnace 
gas are shown in operation, we learn, by means of producer gas 
made on the spot for lack of the proper article. The applications 
of these very large gas-power units seem to be very limited, for 
the present; though if they approve themselves as agents for the 
generation of electricity in bulk, this observation will in course 
of time lose its appropriateness. At any rate, it seems to be 
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through the intervention of electricity alone that the largest gas- 
engines can be expected to become generally useful. 

The much-vaunted German coal-tar chemicals industry does 
not demonstrate largely at Diisseldorf; being satisfied to show 
collections of products in shut-up cases without saying anything 
about them. In this attitude of prudent reserve there is doubt- 
less wisdom. Some stir is made by manufacturers of the new 
white paint—lithopone—which is obtained “ by reducing natural 
barium sulphate with carbon, extracting the formed barium sul- 
phide, and precipitating zinc sulphate with it.” It is thus a mix- 
ture of sulphate of zinc and barium sulphate, neither of which 
tarnishes with sulphuretted hydrogen, and is cheap and non- 
poisonous. The Schalke firm exhibit on a large block of coke 
the raw materials and final products of coal-tar distillation, which 
they perform with a Lennard continuous apparatus—the only one 
of its kind on the Continent, Lennard has also proposed to filter 
out the soot from tar, and thus remove the black colour which is 
a drawback to the use of tar for many purposes. This colour is 
solely due to the presence of this amorphous carbon, which has 
approximately the same density as the liquid constituents of the 
tar,and seriously interferes with complete distillation. Separated 
tar was exhibited in Paris, in 1900, by the Johan Ohlssons 
Tekniska Fabrik, of Stockholm, as a golden-brown liquid, with 
the accompaniment of 30 per cent. of finely divided graphitic 
carbon—not soot, in this instance. This separation does not 
seem to be industrially practised; at any rate, it is not exhibited 
at Diisseldorf. 

The thermite process of welding is demonstrated daily at the 
Goldschmidt Pavilion. In the midst of a notice of glue and 
gelatine exhibits appears a note that the firm of Julius Norden 
and Co., of Aldenhoven, who are in this trade, also show a novelty 
in ‘“ multiple mantles” for incandescent gas lights. Approving 
mention is made of exhibits of lubricating graphite, to be applied 
either dry or as an emulsion with water, not oil, for engine cylinders, 
“which in general are more liberally lubricated than is necessary 
and desirable.” The coal-mining interest, which has its head- 
quarters in Dortmund, is amply illustrated ; and the accessories 
of safety lamps and life-saving appliances should be worth the 
attention of works managers. The lignite industry being an im- 
portant one on the left bank of the Rhine, and German coal in 
general being of a poor nature, a good deal is done in the way 
of briquette manufacture. There is a briquette sale syndicate at 
Dortmund, which is represented at the Exhibition; and so is the 
Westphalian Coke Syndicate of Bochum. The native coals 
require a good deal of dressing and other preparation to make 
them coke satisfactorily; so that the Exhibition ought to be a good 
place to learn all there is to know about this business. Schiichter- 
mann and Kremer, of Dortmund, show a model of an electrically- 
driven coal separator, washer, and briquette-making machine 
which can deal with600 tons in 1o hours. There are other models 
of similar plants, on various systems, one of which washes the 
coal from shale and dirt in “ pneumatic washers,” whatever these 
may be. Gerloch and Co., of Dortmund and Diisseldorf, show a 
novel “ coal-dehydrating column,” which lifts wet coal by means 
of a spiral conveyor, and delivers it dried at the top. Coal and 
coke conveyors of the trough type, by Hermann Marcus, of 
Cologne, are shown in operation. There is a large local market 
of Dortmund coke, the production of which exceeded 8,300,000 
tons in 1900. As most of this was a new trade, the field for 
mechanical appliances was quite open. Nobody had any of those 
preferences or prejudices which have operated so powerfully in 
moulding the English industry. 

The coke-breaker of Briigmann, Weyland, and Co., of Apler- 
beck, is mentioned. Complete sets of coke-oven bye-products 
recovery plant and coal-compressing plant are fully illustrated 
in “ Engineering” of the 22nd ult. The latter appears to have 
advantages recognized by coke makers, seeing that such plants 
have a sale, irrespective of their high price, and notwithstanding 
the depressed condition of the German coke industry. The 
question is not simplified by the circumstance that compression 
of coal inside the oven, or retort, has been tried and abandoned. 
The Kuhn coal-compressing plant is electrically worked. The 
coal is deposited from the trucks in layers upon the bottom of the 
‘“‘stamping-box,” where it is pressed. The sides of this box are 
made to fall apart when the charge inside has been compressed ; 
but the bottom forms a “ peel,” upon which the whole cake is 
transferred into the oven. The block of coal is not quite so large 
as the oven, so that there is no caking between it and the sides of 
the latter. At the Hoerde Colliery, coal blocks are prepared 
33 feet long, 6 feet high, and 15 inches wide. The marvel is that 
such blocks should stand pushing into the oven. The stamps 
make 70 strokes per minute, and adjust themselves automatically 
to the increase of height of the pile. Theoretically, compression 
of the charge increases the output of coke by 20 per cent.; but 
since the coking period is prolonged to 30 or even 4o hours, and 
the compressed block is smaller than the oven space, the actual 
gain may be reduced to 5 per cent. This is not all. Some 
German coal has to be heavily wetted before it will coke at all. 
Compression does with about half the addition of water needed 
without it—a great consideration on many accounts. 

The Otto-Hilgenstock bye-products recovery ovens claim to 
represent the high-water mark in this industry. The modern 
improvements upon the Otto-Hoffmann ovens consist in the 
better heating arrangements, and the abandonment of regenera- 
tors on the Siemens plan, “which appear to have produced an 





undesirably high temperature, and complicated the construction.” 
The treatment of the evolved gas is also altered. Short ascension- 
pipes lead up from the crowns of the ovens intoa fuel gas and tar 
main, which goes to a pit where the first separation of tar and gas 
takes place. Then the gas is air-cooled, and afterwards water- 
cooled. It next passes through the exhausters, which force it 
through further tar-extractors. The last of these consists of an 
annular column in which there is a shield with about 80 nozzles 
impinging upon the inside tube. The gas is driven into a space 
surrounding the shield, and has to escape through the nozzles into 
the inner gas space—in so doing depositing the last traces of its 
tar upon the inside tube. The gas is cooled in water again, and 
is then ready for the scrubbers in which the benzol is removed on 
the Hirzel plan. The ammoniacal liquor from the scrubbers is 
treated in the new ammonia column still of C. Otto. The am- 
monia is extracted by steam, and the apparatus is recommended 
as being very economical of fuel. Other products-recovery and 
gas-treatment systems are exhibited by Brunck and Breucr. 

It is a long stride from these extensive installations to the 
improvements on the Arndt patent recorder of furnace gas com- 
position; but it must be taken. The improvements in question 
consist in rendering the indications automatic, at intervals of ten 
minutes; thus checking the performance of the stoker, human or 
automatic. Exhaustive tests are being made upon the working of 
all the furnaces, boilers, fuels, &c., used for the purposes of the 
Exhibition; and the results ought to be instructive. Water- 
softeners are things which seem destined to attain greater rather 
than less eminence in future, as steam-boilers become more com- 
plicated. ‘There should be a good field for such appliances of the 
kind as most nearly approach the standard of distilled water, 
which is now largely made at all naval stations at a high cost. 
The Reisert, Reichling, and Grevenbroich appliances are dis- 
tinguished by special mention. The Reisert (Cologne) arrangement 
is interesting also for the water-meter employed with it—which 
is merely a simple modification of an ordinary wet gas-meter. The 
water enters by the hollow spindle of the drum, escaping in turn 
into its divisions, and causing the drum to revolve, which it does 
on roller bearings. The meter has no valves, and will, of course, 
measure the smallest dribble. 

Doubtless there are many other details of the Diisseldorf ex- 
hibits equally worth attention, as the Exhibition is in all respects 
a representative one, and industrial Germany is well equipped, 
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THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 696.) 


BusInEss on the Stock Exchange last week was somewhat irre- 
gular, at times promising to show some revived animation, and 
then again sinking back into a state of torpor. On the whole, 
things were decidedly quiet, and prices were for the most part 
flatter. The Exchange was closed on Saturday, which accentuated 
the tendency towards quietude. The Money Market was inclined 
to be firm at first, but soon gave way, and ruled fairly easy all the 
rest of the week. In the Gas Market, there was a considerable 
increase in the volume of business done above the record of the 
preceding week; but it was to a great extent confined to opera- 
tions in the big leading issues. Prices in general were good, ex- 
cept in one conspicuous line; but there was very little movement 
in quotations. In Gaslight issues, there was an unusually large 
number of transactions marked in the ordinary, which changed 
hands on Monday more than once at gr, and then began to give 
way, and on Friday was marked once as low as 89j;—the quota- 
tion receding a point. The secured issues were quiet, and devoid 
of feature. South Metropolitan was less active than of late, and for 
lack of support the price, which had opened at 124}, shrank to 123 
at theclose. Nothing at allwasmarkedin Commercials. The Sub- 
urban and Provincial group continued the inactive attitude which 
has so long marked them on the London Exchange. Indeed, if it 
were not for local Exchanges in the Provinces, it would some- 
times be hard to detect any movement at all. There were no 
changes last week in Capel Court; but in the local market there 
was another large advance in Liverpool “ A,” with a lesser im- 
provement in the “B.” Newcastle and Gateshead debenture 
also had a fractional rise in the local Exchange. In the Con- 
tinental group a little business was done in Imperial towards the 
end of the week, and it showed the tendency to be firm, while 
the buying price was a point better. Among the undertakings in 
the remoter world, there was nothing to notice beyond a further 
advance in Hong Kong and China. The Water Companies were 
extremely inactive, and devoid of all movement—quotations 
throughout closing unchanged from the figures of the preceding 
week. 

The daily operations were: Brisk dealing in Gaslight ordinary 
on Monday at steady figures. Tuesday was rather quieter, and 
prices scarcely so good. Wednesday’s transactions were on much 
the same level. Hong Kong and China rose 3. Thursday wasa 
quiet day. Gaslight ordinary fell 1. Friday was more active, 
but quotations remained unchanged. The Exchange was closed 
on Saturday. 
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We are informed that the late Mr. W. R. Chester left per- 
sonal estate to the value of about £10,400. 
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THE WINDSOR STREET (BIRMINGHAM) GAS-WORKS AND THE NEW COKE PLANT. 


To completely deal with the life and work of an Engineer such 
as Mr. Charles Hunt is and has been, would require a special 
volume; and consequently in the pages of the “ JouRNAL” we 
have only been able, on his retirement froin official service, to 


take—although several columns have been devoted to the pur- 
pose—a cursory survey of the professional side of his life. Inthe 
article published on the 26th ult., we wrote appreciatingly, but 
not unduly, of the work he has contributed in the forward move- 
ment of the great wheel of progress which has brought the gas 
industry of the world to its present state of infinitude. In the 
same article we touched, but without going into detail, upon the 
massive plant that he has been instrumental in bringing into 
being at the Windsor Street (Birmingham) Gas-Works; and last 
week a little descriptive matter accompanied four additional views 
of parts of the works. As an episode in the closing scene of the 
most important chapter in Mr. Hunt’s career, a report was also 
given of the leave-taking with their chief which the officers and 
men of the Windsor Street and Adderley Street works arranged, 
and at which they presented him with mementoes of their regard, 
friendly feeling, and parting good wishes. In all these respects, 
what the many bore for the one, the one bore for the many. In 
some cases the relationship between chief and men had existed 
for thirty years; and, for this and other reasons, those who were 
present on the occasion will not outlive that farewell scene. 
However, this final article on the Windsor Street Gas-Works 
as Mr. Hunt leaves them, we wish to devote almost exclusively to 
their newest feature. The reason why we have given the merest 
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glance at his engineering work is that, in the main, the large 
scheme of the new works was described (as previously stated) in 
a series of articles and plates published in the “ JourRNAL ’”’ some 
years since, and afterwards reproduced in book form. But apart 
from the structural work, little has been written respecting the 
mechanical methods introduced, and in many cases inspired, by 
Mr. Hunt for reducing the cost of manufacture and improvements 
in the handling of materials which formerly required a large 
amount of hand labour to accomplish. 

It cannot escape the notice of anyone who visits the Windsor 
Street works—in fact, the photographic views published last 
week brought this strikingly into prominence—that mechanical 
means for dealing with the coal brought into the works is adopted 
to the fullest extent. A system of overhead railways conveys the 
coal direct into the retort-houses; and, in conjunction with them, 
an improved steel hopper waggon is employed, in the invention 
of which Mr. Hunt was, as mentioned last week, associated with 
Mr. A. L. Shackleford, and by which the contents are unloaded 
at a fraction of the cost ofhandlabour. Then there is the system 
of elevators, conveyors, and overhead storage hoppers in the 
retort-houses ; the special means for transmitting the coal from 
the stores in the yard; and the stoking machinery. Further- 
more, we have the hot-coke conveyor and mechanical coke- 
screens, for many years in use at these works, and which were, it 
is believed, the first complete installation of the kind. Even this 
bare reference shows to what an extent mechanical devices have 
been applied in the saving of labour at Windsor Street; and 
it represents many years’ work of development in this particular 
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a direction. But theconfidence—born | handling plant conceived by Mr. Hunt, and 
J years since, and matured by long | which is the last important installation of 
J experience—in the economical service | machinery completed and started by him 
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SECTION OF COKE-CONVEYOR IN COKE YARD. 
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PLAN, SHOWING THE COKE-CONVEYOR OUTSIDE THE RETORT-HousE, RECEIVING QUENCHED COKE FROM THE RETORT-HoUsE 
CoNVEYOR, STORING IT IN THE YARD, SCREENING, AND LOADING RAILWAY WAGGONS. 
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convenient for loading into the purchasers’ carts, or may be it 
diverted from the conveyor on to a screen, which sorts it into 
three sizes, and delivers the large pieces into railway waggons for 
transport. 

The accompanying illustrations show the general arrangement 
of the plant. The conveyor in front of the retort-benches is 
519 feet long; and we believe this to be the longest conveyor 
of the kind yet attempted. Outside the house, the conveyor is 
178 feet long, and is provided with a hopper and shoot, in con- 
venient position for receiving the coke from light railway waggons, 
which are employed for conveying the bulk of the coke from the 
side of the retort-stack not fitted with a conveyor, as the coke is 
cither required for the furnaces (which are on one side of the 
retort-stack only), or is conveyed by the light railway waggons 
direct to the water-gas plant situated some distance away from 
the retort-house. 

One of the special features of the new coke-conveyors is the 
construction of the chain, which is an improvement invented and 
patented by Mr. Hunt. It has rollers fitted at the joints, for the 
purpose of reducing the wear onthe sprocket chain wheels. The 
chain is fitted with arms or carriers, which are spaced 2 ft. 6 in. 
centres, and having slippers for sliding along a bar fixed in the 
centre of a steel trough, which is fixed level with the stage-floor in 
front of the retort-benches. The return chain runs underneath 
the stage-floor, and is provided with a return-chain path the 
length of the retort-house. The links of the chain are made of 
forged steel, and of ample strength for the duty. They are of 15- 
inch pitch, and work round sprocket wheels of large diameter. 

The whole of the plant is driven by a National gas-engine and 
substantial driving gear. The speed of the conveyor in the 
retort-house is 40 feet per minute, and of that outside 50 feet per 
minute. The total indicated horse power of the gas-engine when 
at full work—driving the gearing and conveyors (which have a 
total length of 697 feet), together with the screen, which is a 
balance reciprocating one—does not exceed 25 indicated horse 
power. 

The entire plant was manufactured and erected complete, 
to the designs of Mr. Hunt, by the West Gas Improvement 
Company, Limited, of Manchester; and, having seen the plant, 
we have pleasure in bearing testimony to the thoroughness 
with which the firm have fulfilled their contract. The plant 
works smoothly and efficiently ; and it is expected that a con- 
siderable sum will be annually saved by its use. 

The illustrations which we give have been specially drawn for 
this article; and they convey pictorially better than any further 
written description would do some of the interesting features of 
the plant. 


- — -" 
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Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.— Under the presi- 
dency of Mr. E. W. Smith, the Engineer of the Chelmsford Gas 
Company, the members of the above Association will meet in 
that town on Wednesday next week. They will be received, at 
one o’clock, by the Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company 
and entertained to a light luncheon at the White Hart Hotel. 
An hour later, the members will assemble at the Shire Hall for 
the transaction of business, the principal item in which will be 
the Inaugural Address of the President. Then there is to bea pre- 
sentation to Mr. J. H. Troughton, of Newmarket, who for many 
years did good service as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association, in which office he has been succeeded by Mr. T. A. 
Guyatt, of Ely. Mr. Troughton, it will be remembered, has been 
elevated to the position of Vice-President. Iftime permits, there 
will be informal discussions on questions raised by members. 
At the conclusion of the business, various interesting works in 
the neighbourhood will be visited ; and then, if there is still time 
at disposal, there is to be a short drive. At 6.30, members and 
friends will dine at the Saracen’s Head. 


A Steel-Faced Reservoir Dam.—The largest steel-faced reser- 
voir dam yet built was completed last year at Victor, Colorado 
(U.S.A.).. According to some particulars given in the “ Builder,” 
this dam is 405 feet in length at the top, 220 feet at the base, 148 
feet in cross section at the base, and 20 feet at the top, and from 
the bed-rock to the level of the spillway its height is 70 feet. The 
steel facing-plate rests against a wall of heavy granite boulders 
laid dry; the blocks measuring from 20 to 80 cubic feet each, with 
loose granite filling in the interstices. The steel face was built 
up of plates measuring 15 feet wide and 5 feet high by 3 inch in 
thickness for the first eight courses, being then reduced to 2 inch 
and finally to a } inchinthickness. The plates are riveted up to 
form a single sheet by means of horizontal butt straps and verti- 
cal angle bars, while the bottom and ends are finished with two 
pairs of angle bars riveted through the plates. The entire facing 
is concreted into channels cut in solid rock. A space 6 inches 
in width was left between the metal and the granite wall, to per- 
mit a filling of sand, gravel, and sedimentary deposit to be ap- 
plied. This filling was allowed to become thoroughly dry before 
the admission of water to the reservoir; and the riveted joints 
were all carefully caulked after the manner adopted in boiler 
making. The reservoir, which was formed in connection with a 
water-power undertaking, has an area of about 130 acres, and a 
capacity of more than 623 million gallons of water. In this case 
the steel facing merely takes the place of the clay puddle wall 
familiar in this country, while all pressure is resisted by the 
granite structure. 





OBITUARY. 


EDMOND WALTER TYRRELL RICHMOND. 


Ir is impossible to sit down without a heavy feeling of sadness to 
write that Mr. E. W. T. Richmond is no more. Only a few 
minutes before he entered the train that was to carry him south- 
ward on the last long railway journey he was to make in life, he 
remarked to the writer, “I cannot tell you how much I am look- 
ing forward to two or three weeks’ holiday and rest with my wife 
and children at Newquay.” Then in the pink of manhood, with 
such success in business as it is not given to many men to show 
at the age of 38—the fruit entirely of his own cultivation of a 
great natural endowment—with schemes maturing in his mind for 
the future, and with not a shadow crossing the pleasure he was 
anticipating, no one would, or could, have thought that the rest 
he who then bid the hearty farewell was going to seek was to be 
the path to his everlasting rest. ‘ In the midst of life, we are in 
death.” 


The tragic circumstances of the cycling accident to Mr. Rich- 
mond have already been reported; and we prefer not torepeat them. 
The first telegraphic message received yesterday week brought 
the welcomed news that there was a slight improvement in his 
condition, and that again a spark of hope had been raised among 
the few watching friends in the little cottage at Treen, where the 
sufferer still lay, after seven days, unconscious. By noon the 
intelligence came from his Private Secretary (Mr. H. Makin) that 
his condition was “ not quite so favourable.” On Monday night, 
it was very grave; but he rallied. Tuesday morning his state 
was stationary; and then his medical attendants—Dr. G. E. 
Richmond and Dr. J. F. Atkins (relatives), and Dr. Jago—sent 
for Mr. Ballance, of Harley Street, W., who, as is well known, is 
an expert brain specialist second only in England to Sir Victor 
Horsley, whose services could not be secured owing to his absence 
in Sweden. Mr. Ballance arrived at Penzance at 7.30 on Wednes- 
day morning ; and after consultation with the three doctors named, 
it was decided that an operation was immediately necessary, to 
relieve the cerebral oppression on the left side, produced by the 
severe concussion. ‘The operation was successfully performed by 
ten o’clock on Wednesday night-—a portion of the skull, about 
2 inches square, being removed. The patient seemed relieved by 
the operation; but by Thursday morning complications had set 
in. ‘Then for the little watchful party (which included Mrs. Rich- 
mond, the Doctors, Mr. Horace M. Thornton, who is one of the 
Directors of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, and 
was a Close friend of Mr. Richmond) the suspense was terrible ; 
and, as evening fell, they were told that all hope must be aban- 
doned. Just fifteen minutes before midnight, the sufferer gave a 
long sigh, and lay back, with a calm, peaceful expression, as 
though in a beautiful sleep. It was the sleep from which there is 
no awakening. Thus ended the life of one whose short career 
had been successful beyond common experience and lot, and 
whose future, had he been spared, appeared to be marked by the 
brightest promise. Altogether, it should be mentioned, Mr. Rich- 
mond was unconscious for eleven days. But once or twice there 
were signs of returning consciousness; and it was this that gave 
hope—slight and transient it is true, but eagerly grasped. On 
one occasion when Dr. Richmond was in the room, the sufferer 
rallied, and, looking into his brother’s eyes, he appeared to recog- 
nize him, and said, “I am sorry to cause all this trouble. I should 
like to be in sympathy with you all. Give them all my love.” 
This was only for the space of thirty seconds. With Mrs. Rich- 
mond, his four young children, and others who were near and 
dear to him, will be in these days of grief the sympathy of his 
numerous friends in the gas industry. He was a great traveller; 
and in the British Isles there were few towns in which he was not 
personally known by the gas officials. 

An inquest was held on Saturday; and a short report is given 
at the end of the following biographical notice. The funeral takes 
place at Darley Church, near Matlock Bridge, to-morrow after- 
noon; and it is requested by the family that no flowers be sent. 





The late Mr. Richmond was the eldest son of Mr. Edmond 
Richmond, of Fernleigh, Harborough Road, Leicester, and was born 
on June 29, 1864. Like many other successful men in the industrial 
world, his years at school were limited; for he could only have 
been in his fourteenth year when he was apprenticed to Messrs. 
John Wright and Co., of Birmingham, to learn the gas-stove trade, 
which, in those days, was not anything approaching the dimen- 
sions that have been reached to-day. Three years were spent at 
the bench; and—giving evidence of that business aptitude. 
energy, and perseverance that have since brought him to the 
front—he was, in his seventeenth year, appointed to represent the 
firm in the North of England. Thenand there began the making 
of those early friendships in the gas profession which (as he has 
often acknowledged) he so highly valued, and which on his part 
have never since been broken. It was only between twelve and 
thirteen years ago that he founded at Warrington in a very 
modest way, with (for a short time) a partner, the business of 
which he has since been the mainspring, and which he has left 
holding an important pcsition amonz trading firms identified 
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with the gas industry. We need not dwell long upon those early 
days, which were spent in constant struggle to firmly esta)- 
lish the concern that the founder intended should progress if 
it was to be done by energy. In those days, while he made many 
new friends, he incurred the displeasure of others. Of this, he 
was fully aware. Talking confidentially with a friend only at the 
end of July last as to his schemes for the future, he reverted to 
some incidents of the stirring times he had in the early nineties, 
and frankly admitted, on this very point, that that displeasure 
such as it was was caused entirely through an excess of youthful 
zeal on his own part. ‘“ But you must remember,” he added, 
“that I was then trying to establish a business in competition 
with businesses already strongly established, and directed by in- 
fluential men.” However, latterly it was a strong point of gratifi- 
cation to him that of those men who had been years since un- 
friendly towards him on account of the not unpardonable offence of 
excessive persistency, many were now numbered among his host 
of friends. But the business prospered, and prospered abun- 
dantly—and this entirely through the initiative of the head, and 
the remarkable capacity he possessed for developing his projects, 
and carrying them to a successful issue. No one will disagree 
with us in saying that his coming into the gas-stove trade gave to 
it an animating spurt, and that the old-established firms found 
they had a new competitor whose movements were not unworthy 
of their attention. 

The different stages in the growth of the business have been 
marked by changes in title and extensions in proprietorship ; but 
always has the name of Richmond formed part of the title,and always 
hasthe man who bore that name and who founded the firm been at 
its head. The last great expansions were brought about by the 
amalgamations with the stove business of the meter businesses of 
Messrs. George Glover and Co.,and Messrs. George Newton and 
Co.,and since then the combined enterprises have been carried on 
under the style of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
Limited. When these combinations took place, Mr. Richmond 
retained the Chairmanship of the Company and Mr. George R. 
Glover was appointed Vice-Chairman. The last-named gentle- 
man died in September last year; the Chairman in September 
this year. 

With the firm establishment of the business, the subject of this 
memoir did not relax his spirited work for the concern—in fact, 
in late years it has been a marvel to his friends how he has suc- 
ceeded in personally accomplishing so much as he has done. 
He was constantly moving about the country ; and yet, wherever 
he was, he appeared to be in close touch with all that was going 
on at the works, offices, and branches of the Company in London, 
Warrington, Stratford, Oldham, Dublin, Plymouth, and elsewhere. 
Referring to the works reminds us of his confirmed belief that one 
of the chief elements of success in a commercial enterprise is 
unity from base to head, and that one of the best ways of en- 
gendering this, and good and constant service, is by cultivating a 
feeling among all concerned that they have a larger interest in 
the business than that of mere earners of wage for work done, and 
that the greater the prosperity of the business the greater will be 
their own interest. This being his view, Mr. Richmond some five 
years since instituted a scheme of profit-sharing among the em- 
ployees of the Company; and it is gratifying to know that it fully 
answered his expectation and hope. He also took more than a 
passing interest in the social pleasures and recreation of the 
Company’s men; and many treats and excursions were the out- 
come of his kindly consideration and large-heartedness. With 
an extensive business, too, built up of so many important but 
widely separated units, Mr. Richmond was convinced of the 
wisdom of assembling the space-divided staffs at half-yearly 
intervals, and of taking counsel together. The practical good 
which accrued to the administrative side of the business from 
these deliberations proved their value. There was one thing 
that all who entered the service of the Company found; and 
it was this, that those who were slothful in business did not 
long serve the Company. Nothing more need be said about 
the deceased’s commercial career, excepting this, that, starting 
twelve years since with four men at the little foundry in War- 
rington, he has left a business employing over 1200 hands. He 
came into the life of the gas industry, and has passed out again 
after only a few years; but the remarkable success he achieved in 
that time remains for our admiration, and entitles his career to 
this extended notice and recognition. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Richmond’s restless travel- 
ling in Great Britain in the interest of the Company ; but his 
journeyings extended beyond these isles. He was a frequent 
visitor to the Continent; and in 1900 he paid a visit to the 
United States and Canada, one result of which was the contri- 
bution to the “ JournaL ” in the beginning of the following 
year of the suggestive series of ‘* Business Sketches in America.” 
During that visit to America he made many friends. He had 
in contemplation a repetition of the visit this year; and later 
atrip round the world. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
a short time since he was adopted as the Liberal candidate 
for Central Hackney; and he entertained strong hopes of proving 
successful when the opportunity presented itself for contesting 
the constituency. As he himself said, it would not be through 
negligence if he failed ; and that was characteristic of him in 
all he undertook. However, these projects have been snapped 
by their author's untimely death. 

There was an individuality about Mr. Richmond which will 





cause him to be much missed in the business life of the gas 
industry ; and the cruel manner in which he has met his end 
will cause the blank which has been made to be felt near and 
far more acutely. But let it be said, that those who knew him 
only in the business sphere could not so fully appreciate his 
his many virtues as could those whose friendship extended into 
home life and confidence. 


THE INQUEST, 


The inquiry which was held by the Deputy-Coroner (Dr. Boase) 
at Treen, on Saturday, did not disclose many new points as to the 
cause of the accident beyond those of which our readers have 
already been informed. If there is one thing more than another 
that is rather startling, and shows a great and distressing neglect 
on the part of the highway authorities, it is the local evidence as 
to Treen Hill being an exceptionally deceptive and dangerous 
one, and of the frequent occurrence of serious cycling accidents 
there. Yet no warning board has been erected; but now that 
a valuable life has been lost, a board is to be put up. According 
to the evidence of Dr. Atkins, the machine Mr. Richmond was 
riding was one he borrowed from a friend for the trip; and he was 
evidently not aware of the defect in the back brake. The front 
brake was injured the day before the accident ; and although in- 
structions were given at Land’s End on the previous Saturday 
evening for its repair, it was not done—much to the disappointment 
of Mr. Richmond. A rural postman, who actually saw the acci- 
dent, stated that when passing the last corner of the hill, Mr. Rich- 
mond swerved badly,but evidently had control of the machine 
then as he passed two carriages on the proper side of the road. 
As he got to the bottom, however, he was apparently travelling 
too fast to take the curve, the bicycle struck a stone near the 
hedge, and the rider was thrown off. The accident occurred on 
the third day’s ride; and Dr. Atkins said that at all the hills they 
had come across that were marked “ Dangerous,” the party dis- 
mounted and walked. According to Dr. Jago, the primary cause of 
death was concussion and laceration of the left side of the brain. 
The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” and requested 
the Coroner to call the attention of the Rural District Council to 
the obstruction caused by the presence of the stone, to the 
dangerous ditch into which Mr. Richmond fell, and to the absence 
of a warning notice at the top ofthe hill. Dr. Atkins (who is Mrs. 
Richmond’s brother) expressed the gratitude of the widow and 
the whole family for the great kindness and assistance they had 
received in the little village of Treen. 





AN APPRECIATION. 
(By A FRIEND.) 


I feel that I cannot allow so sad an ending of the strenuous 
and useful life of Mr. E. W. T. Richmond to be chronicled in the 
“ JouRNAL”’ that has recorded so much of his doings in the line 
of business which he made so peculiarly his province, without 
testifying to the sharp and profound sense of loss which I, in 
common with so many others who knew Mr. Richmond per- 
sonally, suffer in the knowledge that we shall see him no more. 
There is almost a touch of the ludicrous, if one may say so 
without irreverence, in the fashion of this unattended removal 
from the sphere of great activities of an individuality which 
was a synonym of indomitable energies and clever disposi- 
tion of mundane circumstance to well-thought-out purposes. 
The pity of it is almost beyond expression in sober language. 
Mr. Richmond will be greatly missed, because he was more 
than a merely successful business man. He was a striking 
example of the value of the individual man in a world which to 
dull perceptions appears to be dominated by blind, impersonal 
forces. He made room for himself in a department of industry 
which seemed to be already overcrowded; and the key to his 
success was personal attention to the smallest details of the 
work to which he had set his hand, and good-humoured dogged- 
ness in the pursuit of his plans. Withal, he found time to be 
kind ; and he was very humanin all hisrelationships. A remark- 
able man, truly, and a man who was well loved! There are 
many who will find the world colder and darker for his departure, 
and will find it in their hearts to repeat until their own call comes 
the words of the Poet of Humanity whom he was so fond of 
quoting, 

‘* Would I were with him, wheresoe’er he is.’’ 
Whatever else Mr. Richmond was, he was like that. He rests 
from his labour now; may it be in Peace! 


_ — a 


PERSONAL. 


It is with pleasure that we learn that Mr. JoHN Paut M‘CRaAg, 
second son of the late Mr. John B. M‘Crae, of Dundee, has been 
appointed Assistant to Mr. Herbert Lees, the Engineer of the 
Hexham Gas-Works. Mr. M‘Crae has latterly been in the draw- 
ing office at Dundee; and from what we hear of his career so far, 
if energy will assist him, his forward progress in the profession is 
assured. 

Mr. GEORGE WILTON has resigned his position as assistant to 
his brother at the chemical and products works of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company at Beckton. He has taken over the business 
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of the Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace 
Company, and intends devoting himself to their special class of 
work, in which—coming from Beckton—he has, of course, had 
exceptional experience. 


Mr. JAMEs Kay, the Gas Manager of the Elgin Corporation, - 


was recently married to Mary, only daughter of Mr. David Forsyth, 
of that town. 


At St. Paul’s, Forest Hill, on the 2nd inst., the marriage was 
celebrated of Mr. ARTHUR Easton, Engineer and Manager of the 
Faversham Gas Company, and Miss GERTRUDE HAMER SAYER, 
daughter of Mr. J. L. Sayer, of Birley House, Forest Hill. After 
the ceremony there was a reception at the house of the bride’s 
father; but, owing to a recent loss in the family, only the more 
intimate friends and relatives of the parties were invited. 


During the past week Mr. T. N. Ritson, who is, as our readers 
are aware, removing to Ramsgate, was the recipient of several 
handsome presents. On Tuesday, the Kendal Borough Band 
presented him with a handsome smoker’s cabinet, in return for 
the work he has done in his capacity as Chairman of the Band 
Committee, and on the following day the Borough Treasurer 
(Mr. C. Graham) and his staff asked Mr. Ritson to accept a gold- 
mounted ebony walking-stick, as a memento of his ten years’ 
sojourn in Kendal. The stick bore the following inscription : 
‘* Presented to T. N. Ritson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., by the Borough 
Treasurer’s office staff, Town Hall, Kendal, on his promotion 
to Ramsgate, September, 1902.” On Thursday, the members of 
the Kendal Working Men’s Association entertained Mr. Ritson to 
supper, and during the course of the proceedings the Chairman 
presented him with a useful silver-plated cruet-stand, which had 
been subscribed for by the members, in recognition of his musical 
services to the Association during the time he had been in the 
town. Mr. Ritson suitably acknowledged the gifts. He leaves 
Kendal on Thursday. 


The Tredegar District Council have appointed Mr. WILLIAM 
Lioyp Roacu (now Surveyor and Water Manager to the District 
Council of Nantyglo and Blaina) to be their Surveyor and Gas 
and Water Manager, at a salary commencing at £220, and rising 
by increments in three years after the first year’s service to £270. 
He takes up his duties on Oct. 15. We understand that the 
Council advertised for candidates for the separate offices of Gas 
and Water Manager, and that they had a number of replies. 
Among the candidates, it is also said, there is a feeling of resent- 
ment over the action of the Council in putting them to the trouble 
of making application, and then rolling the positions into one in 
the fashion they have done, and giving it to a local man. But if 
£220 to £270 is all the Council can afford to pay a man quali- 
fied for the triple berth, the candidates have not lost much. As 
we do not know Mr. Roach, we cannot say whether or not he is 
qualified to manage gas-works; but it will be observed that his 
present appointment is only that of Surveyor and Water Manager. 
It is a pity that local authorities like that of Tredegar do not 
make their service a little more attractive, and secure men with 
special training in each department. They would find that, if 
they got hold of the right sort of men, it would pay in the end. 


NOTES. 


A French House of Armoured Concrete. 


A remarkable example of a town house built of armoured 
cement upon the Cottangin system was described and illustra- 
ted in the “ Builder” for the 23rd ult. The design is one of 
six premiated this year by the Jury of the Annual Concours de 
Facades, of Paris. The Architect, M. Lavirotte, has already 
become famous for his skilful treatment of decorative house 
fronts in which coloured ceramic and stoneware materials play an 
important part. By adopting the Cottancin system of construc- 
tion, he has been able to obtain features of plan and elevation 
which would otherwise have been impossible; while it has given 
the further advantages of solidity of structure, saving of space, 
and fire-proof building. The cost of the house is 22 per cent. less 
than the ordinary. It is built throughout of reinforced concrete, 
and in places brick and stoneware with steel insertions. The 
rule seems to be to use 23-inch armoured concrete walls, double, 
with air space. The floors of the same material are 2 inches 
thick, formed originally upon slabs of armoured plaster, which, 
having served the purpose of centering for the floor above 
them, are dropped to their own proper level as ceilings; thus 
making hollow, soundproof, and fireproof floors. The roofs are 
made hollow in the same style; and no timber enters into their 
construction. The front is extremely ornate, formed of glazed and 
coloured tiles and stoneware. 


A Test of the Diesel Oil-Engine. 


Mr. H. Ade Clark, of the Yorkshire College, has made a com- 
plete test of the efficiency of the Diesel oil-engine at the pumping- 
station of the Harrogate Corporation, the results of which are 
published in detail in the “ Engineer.” This engine is rated at 
35 brake horse power. The oil used in the trials, which is the 
regular supply, is a dark greenish-brown crude Texas petroleum, 
of sp. gr.*g22, and stated to have a calorific value of 19,296 British 
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thermal units per pound. The density, distillation results, and 
calorific value indicate a composition of carbon 85 per cent., 
hydrogen 13°5 per cent., and incombustible 1°5 per cent. For 
complete combustion, such a fuel would require about 14°56 Ibs. 
of air per pound; the actual consumption in the engine cylinder 
was after the rate of 24 lbs. per pound of oil, or 64°8 per cent. 
excess of air. Analysis of the exhaust gases showed complete 
combustion with excess of air; the carbonic acid being 12°2 per 
cent., and the oxygen 6°2 per cent. by volume. The exhaust 
carried away 5682 B.T.U. per pound of oil used; and the cooling 
water accounted for 5375 B.T.U. per pound. The total heat con- 
verted into work in the cylinder per pound of oil used was 7362 
B.T.U. The consumption of oil per minute generating 39°21 
brake horse power was o*301 Ib. The consumption of oil per 
brake horse power per hour ranged from 0823 lb. per brake 
horse power at quarter load to 0°459 lb. at full load. The cost of 
oil per brake horse power, at 55s. per ton, was from 0'243d. to 
0°137d. per hour. The engine ran at 180 revolutions a minute. 
The thermal efficiency of the motor reckoned on the total heat in 
the oil, and on the brake horse power, was 28°8 per cent. 


The Electric Distribution of Gas Power for Workshops. 


In regard to the electric driving of machine tools in engineering 
workshops, which is becoming more common everywhere, it is 
generally admitted to be specially valuable for the moderniza- 
tion of old shops, by reason of its adaptability, The direct 
current is usually preferred to the alternating, chiefly because 
of the slow speed of the motors, which permits of their being 
directly belted to both shafting and machines. The alternating- 
current motors are simple and easily kept in order; but they are 
far more expensive per horse power. It is not considered 
expedient to use separate motors for all machines, group-driving 
being best adapted to average shops. Small motors are very 
costly, and when tools are grouped it is always possible to throw 
in another without seriously overloading the motor. For large or 
isolated tools, a separate motor directly connected may be used ; 
but such machines are few, and suggest their own treatment. 
When the introduction of electric driving is contemplated, it is 
always worth while to pass all the tools in review, in order to 
ascertain whether they are worth keeping. Usually a very much 
faster speed can be secured by works managers who will take the 
trouble to look into this matter. Modern statements as to turn- 
ing and planing tools which run when red hot point in the same 
direction. Electric distribution of power generated from gas- 
engines appears to represent the most productive and cheapest 
method of machine working actually practised in any part of the 
world. The ruling consideration determining the selection is that, 
while rent and taxes tend to rise, and land ever grows scarcer, the 
economy of increasing the output of workshops has scarcely any 
visible limits. 


French Lighthouse Practice. 


The high merit of French lighthouse practice is well known ; 
but it is not so generally understood that this magnficent service 
has to be carried on by the engineering staff with the strictest 
regard to economy, the funds appropriated to it by the French 
Government being very small indeed—only about one-third of 
the Trinity House revenue. Notwithstanding this narrowness of 
means—or perhaps because of it—the development of the French 
lighthouse service of recent years has been remarkable, and has 
included the improvement of a number of old lights upon the 
‘feu éclair’’ system, and the erection of a number of fine new 
lighthouses on the most carefully studied plans for securing 
cheapness without sacrificing stability. Particulars of the new 
lighthouse on I’Ile Vierge, near Ushant, have been published 
in “ Engineering,” which show that the French engineers, faith- 
fully seconded by the contractor, M. Corre, of Brest, have suc- 
ceeded in erecting the tallest pharos in the world, with notable 
architecturaland lighting effects. The focal plane of the lanterns 
is 246°65 feet above the ground level; and the light is petroleum 
incandescent. This is found to be less expensive than the 
electric arc light, while it gives most excellent results as 
to power. The lantern is the manufacture of MM. Barbier 
and Bénard, of Paris, and has twin optical systems. Each of 
these gives regular flashes every five seconds. The designer 1s 
M. Blondel. A!I the optical elements converge to a sphere of 30 
millimetres diameter. The luminous intensity of the flash 1s 
reckoned at 30,000 carcels, or about 300,000-candle power per 
panel; so that the double beam from the two lamps has an 
intensity of 60,000 carcels, or 600,000 candles, the range of which 
in clear weather is about 39 nautical miles. 


Purification of Water by Ozone. 


At the Wiirzburg meeting of the German Electro-Chemical 
Society, Professor van ’t Hoff described the results obtained in 
purifying water with ozone on a large scale by Messrs. Vosmaer 
and Lebret at Schiedam and Nieuwersluis. ‘The necessary 
electric current for producing the ozone was generated by an 
alternator at 110 volts, and transformed into a current of 10,000 
volts, at which voltage it entered the ozonizer. This appliance, 
which worked for eleven hours a day for six months at Schiedam 
without any derangement, absorbed 2500 watts. The air to be 
ozonized was pumped into the apparatus, after having been 
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previously dried on calcium chloride, to the extent of 40 litres 
per minute. Ozonization took place without cooling, and the 
concentration produced by the apparatus was 3°5 to 5 milli- 
grammes per litre. The ozonized air was pumped through the 
sterilizer, from which it escaped at the top. Filtered water was 
treated at Schiedam, whereas at Nieuwersluis it was surface 
water run through a filter to remove the coarse impurities. The 
water was raised by a centrifugal pump, worked by a Laval 
3-horse power turbine, to the top part of the sterilizer, and it 
ran from the lower part to the reservoir. The sterilizer had a 
reversed circulation. Each of the two plants was constructed 
for a consumption of 20 to 30 cubic metres (4500 to 6500 gallons) 
of water per hour. The followingare the chemical and bacterio- 
logical results: Before purification, the water at Schiedam con- 
tained 4 to 12 milligrammes of organic matter per litre; but there 
was no ammonia or nitric or nitrous acid. At Nieuwersluis, it 
contained from 12 to 21 millegrammes per litre, 5 per cent. of 
ammonia, and traces of nitric and nitrousacid. The duration of 
contact between the water and the ozonized air depended upon 
the quality of the water. The bacteriological examination of the 
Schiedam water showed that it contained from z2co to 1000 
colonies per cubic centimetre; the Nieuwersluis water, 20,000 
colonies. There were no pathogenic germs. After purification, 
the maximum number of colonies in the Schiedam water was 
5, and the average 1, per cubic centimetre. The cost ranged 
from o*3c. to o*6c. per cubic metre. Professor van ’t Hoff ex- 
pressed the opinion that before long sterilization of water by 
ozone would be preferred to the possibly less reliable, and 
certainly more cumbrous, sand filters now employed. 


- — 
__— 


The Nottingham Appointment.—We learn there were 38 appli- 
cants for the position of Gas Engineer to the Nottingham Cor- 
poration, advertised in the “ JouRNAL”’ a few weeks since. Last 
Saturday the Gas Committee interviewed six of the candidates, 
and selected four to appear before them next Thursday, when a 
final choice will be made. 

The New Italian Gas Review.— We have received the second num- 
ber of “Il Gaz,” the new Italian gas review of which the publication 
was noticed in the * JourRNAL ” for the 26th ult. Thecontents open 
with an appreciative notice of Professor Vivian B. Lewes, whose 
portrait is given. This serves as an introduction to an interest- 
ing contribution by him on “ The History of English Photometry.” 
‘The Analysis of Illuminating Gas” is dealt with in an article 
by Signori Morelli and Colonna, from the “ Rivista Chimica 
Industriale.’” The other contents comprise articles on Strache 
water gas, the supply of low-power gas in London, and illumina- 
tion by incandescence. The record of new inventions is con- 
tinued ; and among the miscellaneous topics is a short article on 
the spelling of the title-word of the review—opinions being in- 
vited as to the use of s or z as the final letter. Altogether, the 
review promises to be a useful addition to the technical publica- 
tions relating to the gas industry. 

Coal Cutting by Machinery.—In the “ JournaL” for the 27th 
of May last we noticed the issue by the “ Colliery Guardian” 
Company, Limited, of a book, bearing the above title, in which 
were recorded the results of an exhaustive investigation carried 
out by Mr. Sydney F. Walker into the various appliances em- 
ployed for cutting coal in British mines. It was then stated that 
similar investigations would be conducted in the great coalfields 
of America by a representative sent specially for the purpose, 
and the results published in a companion volume. This has now 
been done. The general plan observed in the work has been to 
place before the reader a concise, but exhaustive, description of 
each machine, followed by a survey of the conditions under which 
the author (Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann) actually saw it at work, 
with some remarks as to its success, as measured by the quantity 
of coal cut in a given time. The statistical portion of the work 
presents particulars of special interest in connection with the 
subject treated. The work is No. 16 of the “ Colliery Guardian ” 
series of handbooks. ° 

_ The Late Professor Morton.—The number of the “ Stevens In- 
stitute Indicator” for July has special interest for all who are 
connected with the gas industry, from the fact that a large portion 
of itscontents is devoted to the late Professor Henry Morton, who 
was President of the Institute from its foundation until his death 
afew months ago. A well-executed portrait of the distinguished 
Professor forms an appropriate frontispiece to theliterary matter, 
which opens with an appreciative obituary notice by his former 
pupil, now his successor, Mr. Alexander C. Humphreys, of Messrs. 
Humphreys and Glasgow. The writer acknowledges the difficulty 
which presented itself to him in attempting to prepare an account 
of the work ‘of his esteemed master, by reason of his many-sided 
life. He therefore allows those who laboured with him in his 
various fields of activity to join in telling the story of that life. 
He confesses that the materials have been roughly woven together; 
but they nevertheless bear testimony to these facts—that Pro- 
fessor Morton was “ a great scientist, a brilliant demonstrator of 
natural phenomena, an able administrator, a practical man of 
affairs, an advanced educator, and a gentle, God-fearing gentle- 
man.” This is high testimony; but it is fully justified by the 
particulars Mr. Humphreys has presented, as well as by the ad- 
dress of the Rev. E. Wall on “The Work and Character of Pro- 
ae Henry Morton,” which appears in a later portion of the 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLES. 


THE HOUSING OF THE GAS COOKING-STOVE. 





By Norton H. Humpnrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


It is a remarkable fact that, though the gas cooking-stove is 
very much in evidence, and many gas undertakings are able 
to record that, of the total number of customers on the books, 
50 per cent. or more are users of this appliance, by far the larger 


proportion are fixed without any regard to proper ventilation and 
removal of the products of combustion, or at least with very 
rough-and-ready, home-made, imperfect, and incomplete arrange- 
ments in this respect. The answer may be that in practice the 
matter adjusts itself “‘somehow,” as there is no widespread or 
general complaint, and the stove is so largely used. But it is not 
wise to accept this as a conclusive reply, or to ignore an obstacle 
that is responsible for losing many customers. 

The fact that the gas-stove is already fairly popular, in spite of 
an undoubted disadvantage, should not be allowed to mask the 
equally obvious conclusion that many people object to advertising 
the nature of the food in course of preparation in other parts of 
the house, or to odours of fried fish, boiling vegetables, and other 
reminders of the cook-shop order, in the bed-rooms and principal 
rooms. I do not give the enemy cause to blaspheme by suggest- 
ing that this is the usual accompaniment of the gas cooking-stove. 
But everyone who has had extended experience in the placing of 
such appliances, will recall examples where, on account of struc- 
tural peculiarities, these objections could not be remedied, and 
the stove was rejected in consequence. The tendency of the age 
is in the direction of “noble entrance halls” and “ elegant recep- 
tion rooms,” rather than well-equipped, roomy, and efficiently 
ventilated kitchens. Further, one occasionally meets with an im- 
pression that the gas-stove necessarily makes the house stuffy, 
steamy, and uncomfortable—an impression that is supported, if, 
indeed, it was not originated, by the atmosphere of many of our 
gas exhibition and cookery demonstration rooms. Gas-burners 
are used liberally, in order to illustrate their capabilities to intend- 
ing users, without regard to the temperature or state of the atmo- 
sphere, with the result that the visitor entering from outside, 
towards the close of the evening, finds an atmosphere of a hot, 
oppressive, steamy, burnt iron, gassy, and cook-shop order, offen- 
sive enough, in all conscience, to lead him at once to forswear 
the use of gas at any price. No doubt, it isa grand thing to be 
able to say that 50 per cent. of the customers use gas cooking- 
stoves. But why should the thing stop here? It is equally per- 
tinent to ask why the other 50 per cent. do not also avail them- 
selves of an admittedly useful and convenient appliance. The 
answer is to a great extent involved in the subject under con- 
sideration. With proper attention to housing and ventilation, 
the gas cooking-stove would become as much a part of the con- 
sumer’s outfit as the meter and main tap. 

For obvious reasons, no one would think of setting a coal or 
coke cooking-stove with no arrangement for taking off the steam 
from the utensils, and the products of combustion from the hot 
plate, and with only a make-shift and temporary arrangement as 
regards heat, &c., from the oven. A device that only took care 
of about half the products of combustion, leaving the remainder 
to escape freely into the apartment, would not be tolerated for a 
day. Yet many gas-stoves are fixed without any provision for 
ventilation ; and the majority of the remainder have nothing be- 
yond a tortuous sheet-iron pipe connected to the outlet from the 
oven and tapped into the nearest chimney-flue. In my experi- 
ence, not 5 per cent. of the stoves have anything further; the 
products of combustion from the boiling burners and griller being 
allowed to take their chances, together with the steam from the 
saucepans, vapours from frying or stewpans, &c., that are used on 
the top of the stove. Hoods of various patterns, intended to com- 
pletely house in the top of the stove, are listed by all the principal 
makers; but they are not in favour, and, indeed, are not of much 
use unless connected toa flue of suitable construction and dimen- 
sions. It will usually be found that a larger proportion of the 
heated air current, &c.,streams out into the apartment under 
the eaves of the hood, than that which passes away through the 
recognized outlet. It is by no means a safe conclusion that the 
nearest chimney-flue is suited to act as such for the gas-stove. 
Sometimes it will not do so as regards its own particular purpose. 
Undoubtedly, many do act with fairly satisfactory results in 
practice; but this is by good luck rather than by good manage- 
ment, and is not a sound foundation to depend upon. The ordi- 
nary house chimney, intended to convey away the smoke and soot 
from a coal-fire, is liberally proportioned to contain several 
months’ accumulation of soot, and is therefore, when fairly clear, 
much too large in sectional area to act as an efficient flue. Con- 
sequently, it sometimes combines the functions of a cooling and 
condensing apparatus with those of a flue. A flue is a passage or 
tube for taking away objectionable gases and vapours, conveying 
them out of the apartment, and getting rid of them by discharge 
and diffusion into the outer air. .Two conditions are necessary 
to efficient action in this respect. The passage must be so pro- 
portioned in sectional area, as compared with the volume of the 
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gases to be delivered through it, as to admit of a sufficient 
velocity or rate of flow. The slower the velocity, the weaker the 
current and the greater the liability to disturbance by wind or 
other adverse influences. One reason why the ordinary domestic 
chimney is so sensitive to the effects of wind is its comparatively 
large sectional area, which checks the velocity to such an extent 
that a feather will turn the scale; and then the flue must either 
be constructed of non-conducting material, or otherwise lagged 
to prevent absorption of heat. Any extensive cooling is fatal to 
the efficient action ofthe flue. The difficulty of starting a draught 
in a cold or damp chimney is well known. A long length of thin 
sheet-iron pipe is more efficient as a condenser than as a flue, 
and consequently it frequently gives trouble from accumulation 
of rust. 

The object of a condensing chamber is exactly opposite. The 
velocity is checked, and the absorption of heat encouraged in 
every possible way. It is made of large sectional area to admit 
of a slow rate of travel, and of a good heat-conducting material, 
so that the products may be rapidly cooled. Further assistance 


in this direction is secured by the application of water to the - 


exterior in various ways, either by means of a jacket or by jets. 
These conditions are mentioned in order to show what should not 
be done in the case ofa flue. It should not be too large in sec- 
tional area, and it should not be constructed of good conducting 
material, or exposed more than is unavoidable to cooling in- 
fluences, such as damp or wind, on the exterior. 

A short time since an announcement appeared in the “ Jour- 
NAL ” to the effect that the gas cooking-stove had in one instance 
received a kind of official recognition from the building profes- 
sion. Although, in a general way, there is one stove to every 
four residences in any large town, it is the exception and not the 
rule for such recognition to obtain. The house is designed on 
the assumption that a gas cooking-stove will not be required, and 
apparently without knowledge of the existence of such an ap- 
pliance ; and, as a consequence, there is no proper accommoda- 
tion for it when it comes. But we are told that, in a large 
block of suburban residences about to be erected, provision is 
to be made for a gas cooking-stove in each house. Whether 
this “ provision” consists simply of omitting to supply the usual 
“kitchener,” leaving an empty chimney breast that can be utilized 
for a gas-stove, or of an additional and special arrangement for 
the housing and ventilation of the gas-stove, does not appear. 
Possibly the local gas company, in this case, may have been able 
to get a look-in, and have a word to say on the matter. But, 
however that may be, it is quite time that a general move was 
made on the part of gas undertakings towards securing from 
architects and builders official recognition of the existence of 
the gas cooking-stove, by the provision of a proper and suitable 
location and surroundings for it in the designs of new houses, 
just the same as is done in the case of baths, hot-closets, hot- 
water supply, and other modern conveniences. The matter 
might well be taken in hand by the Gas Institute. 

What I propose is that the attention of the building profession 
generally should be pointedly directed to the fact that, though a 
gas cooking-stove may be dumped anywhere within (say) 6 feet 
of a chimney-flue, and connected to it by the usual she2t-iron 
pipe from the oven, and may under such circumstances give 
fair satisfaction in use, yet this is not a proper mode of pro- 
cedure. It is not giving the appliance a fair chance, and it is 
subjecting the occupiers to risk of nuisance that they ought not 
to have to face. The primitive arrangement, consisting of a flat 
hearthstone and a hole in the roof, has long passed away. The 
unventilated gas-stove is only one degree better in that there is 
no visible smoke or soot. There should be a space like a sentry- 
box or open chimney breast, having back and sides but open at 
the front, and lined with glazed brick or tile. It should be deep 
enough to allow of no projection, and large enough to admit of 
access on all sides for the purpose of cleaning. Under some 
circumstances, the space may be only large enough to take the 
stove, which may be bricked-in solid on the sides and back. In 
this event, the outer case of the stove must be of cast iron. The 
opening in front should be sufficiently high to admit of con- 
venient access to the boiling-burners; and the whole should be 
surmounted by an inverted funnel-shaped hood leading to an 
upright flue of suitable proportions—say, 40 to 50 square inches 
sectional area, according to the size of stove provided for. The 
outer end of the flue should be fitted with a suitable rain and 
wind proof cap, and down-draught preventer; and it may con- 
veniently consist of round pipes built in the brickwork. 

Thus equipped, the full advantage of the gas cooking-stove 
becomes apparent. There is no steam, or odour redolent of the 
cook-shop or the gas-works. The apartment in which the stove 
is situated is one of the best ventilated in the house. Weakly and 
sickly housewives—and there are many such among the class who, 
by force of circumstances, have to “do” for themselves—are 
relieved from one of the most objectionable features in their 
restricted daily round, the smell of cooking. In larger establish- 
ments, the gas-stove which has, for the reasons above indicated, 
been banished to the back scullery or some other out-of-the- 
way place, not convenient of access in case of sickness, or when 
the ladies of the household wish to dabble in ornamental cook- 
ing, will be accorded a more prominent location within easy 
reach of the principal rooms. And last, but not least from the 
gas companies’ point of view, that other 50 per cent. will begin to 
fill up, and the many advantages and conveniences offered by the 





gas-stove will secure its universal adoption. But the gas-stove 
will not take its proper place until it is clearly understood that 
the nearest chimney is not necessarily an efficient ventilating 
flue, and, with regard to cookers, that no arrangement is efficient 
or complete which does not deal with the whole of the steam and 
products of combustion. 

The action proposed might take the form of advertisements in 
trade periodicals or current literature, or of illustrated pamphlets, 
leaflets, and circulars, A simple illustrated diagram embodying 
the points suggested, with descriptive letterpress, could be in- 
cluded on one side of a sheet of paper. The co-operation of the 
principal gas-stove makers might be obtained, and the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience would be considerable. 


GAS MATTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





American Boasts and the Facts. 


The boastfulness of the Yankee speech, if not of the Yankee 
mind, has been a byword now for nearly two centuries ; and it is 
as prevalent to-day as ever, in spite of the so often given demon- 


stration that it is in no way justified. At the recent meetings of 
the Gas Associations in various localities, one who listened, and 
paid attention, could not but be surprised at the number of times 
the fact was brought home to him by the words of the speakers 
that this self-laudation is to-day as distinctly a trait of the 
American (sic) as the diaries of the British and others show that 
it was during the French and Indian War. 

Not long ago, I saw some letters written by an English officer 
who was in the expedition against Canada. He says: “Our 
officers have made many mistakes by underestimating the foe ; 
but had they not listened to the Colonials, they would never 
have underestimated them. Let the men from Boston tell the 
tale, and you must believe that every mistake in this campaign 
has been due to disregard of their advice; let me and ours tell 
it, and it is because their boasts have been taken for the truth.” 
Equally, let the American gas man tell the tale; and one must 
believe that they get more gas, more cubic feet, from the coal 
per pound, and at a less shop cost, than any works on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and could, were the chance but given, tell 
any gas man in the United Kingdom truths so vital as to show 
that the very theories on which the best English and Continental 
engineers are working are futile and childish. Such an attitude 
as this is very provoking when joined with rude words; but it is 
utterly unbearable when voiced with good-natured contempt, as 
it often is. Forced into contact with it as I am nearly every 
day, and certainly once each week, I sometimes feel as if even 
the self-restraint which duty forces ceased to be a virtue. But 
when an engineer who is sufficiently at home in London to find 
his way about on foot permits himself to say “nearly everything 
which I saw done in England, or on the Continent, is done better 
here,” one is certainly justified in saying, “ Prove it.” 

Recently attention was called to the fact that the really modern 
installations in the United States were without exception of Euro- 
pean design, in spite of all their boasted superiority in engineer- 
ing skill, and that in many instances the failure to obtain re- 
sults in practice was due to the fact that the men into whose 
hands the machines came would not, or could not, be made to 
understand the importance of any, or at least of a large part, of 
the elements of scientific control which are counted as important 
in England and in Germany. I have previously referred to this; 
but it has been but now brought to my notice in a new direc- 
tion. One day last week, I met on a train a well-known member 
of the gas engineering profession. This gentleman had in his 
bag the back numbers of a certain American paper which claims 
to represent all that is best in the American gas world ; and when 
this matter was mentioned, he said: “ What can be the matter 
with our American gas men? Just look at this paper. In it we 
should find all that is best in the profession. And what have 
we? Resumés of the meetings of the various bodies, with more 
or less of their papers, such as they are, and reprints from the 
London “JourNAL.” Is this the best the profession can do, or 
is it the fault of the paper?” I assured him it was by no means 
the fault of the paper. I told him what I know to be true—that 
the very newspaper of which we were speaking would gladly pay, 
and pay well, for any original matter which was worth the 
printing, but that the men who, since they have the opportunity, 
should be writing for the said paper, either are absolutely in- 
competent or are too utterly careless to try. Willing as is the 
management to pay, the papers do not come; and the only 
possible explanation is that the power to produce them is want- 
ing. As a result, since space must be filled, the pages of the 
London papers are put under contribution. Once and again 
some one translates a German or French paper’s matter; but 
usually it is not done, and readers have the privilege of enjoying 
the matter your readers enjoyed two or three weeks before, or 
it may be a month or more. 

We, of course, expect a provincial paper to copy the papers of 
the metropolis; but when a paper claims to represent a learned 
profession, we certainly may hope to find in its pages the original 
work of the members of that profession. Mind this, however, it 
is not the fault of the Editor. He will pay, and pay well, if 
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anyone will furnish him with copy worth printing; but he cannot 
get the copy. Why? Easy answered; it is because even the 
largest of the cities in the United States are provincial in fact, 
and their men in feeling. 


More ABOUT THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 


It is now more than two months since the troubles in the 
mining world began, and the disturbances are not ended yet. 
To understand how much injury they have done to the anthracite 
trade one needs only to stand on the “big bridge” and look at 
the coal floats as they go up the East River, or to look at the 
cars on the larger floats which go to Matt Haven for trans- 
shipment to the lines of the “ Consolidated.” Oneno longer sees 
the well-known gleam of the anthracite; it is soft coal which they 
carry now. On the lines of the Elevated, they are still burning 
hard coal; but they say they have only a week’s supply, and 
thus, if the law is enforced, they must burn coke, or go out of 
business. Coke, gas coke, which they must have, they simply 
cannot get; but they will not stop a train. The lines on the east 
side of the island are not worrying, because they are rapidly 
getting in shape to dispense with their locomotives—in fact, have 
dispensed with them, and at the power stations they use soft coal 
openly, and burning it without a sign of smoke. In the hotels, 
they are now, in many cases, using soft coal for the steam 
boilers, and coke for the kitchen. The demand for coke is 
wonderfully increased. A gas-works treasurer told me that they 
were “making coke;” and when I asked for an explanation, he 
said they were doing all they could to increase the amount which 
they could sell. How, he did not say. 


How WILL THE GAS COMPANIES PROFIT? 


This is not an easy question to answer yet. The city is empty 
—that is to say, every person who can get out of the island is out 
of it. Yesterday, to see if the city was really as empty as it was 
said to be, I made four trips across the island (Manhattan), from 
River to River, in the residence district ; and it is a fact that 
nearly every house in the four streets was “ boarded up.” Of 
course, we cannot tell about the flat houses; but in the house 
streets it is certainly “the facts.” This is probably true in the 
flat houses also. If it is, then, when the houses are opened, 
there will be opportunity as never before to force the sale of gas 
or gas coke—presumably, of course, gas. Another way in which 
the gas companies will profit is by the increased use of gas for 
power. Going over the down-town district in May and June, I 
counted the small power plants at work. When I had counted 
218, I found that there were being used for the construction of 
new buildings and for various engineering purposes 38 engines 
using coke (gas coke in all instances, I think); 11, of the explosion 
type, were using kerosene; 7 of the same type were using gasolene ; 
and 31 were using gas from the street mains. In other words, 
87 were using some fuel other than anthracite, which the 131 re- 
maining presumably were using. On going over much the same 
space, somewhat differently located, during the past few weeks— 
say, within the last eighteen days—I found that, instead of 60 per 
cent. using anthracite and steam-boilers, only 36 per cent. were 
employing steam; but the increase in explosion engines was due, 
not to an increase in the number of the gasoline and kerosene 
engines, but to the number of engines using gas from the street 
mains. This change interested me much; and, of course, I set 
it down as being due to the strike, and the consequent increase 
in the price of coal. But on going to some of the engineering 
firms interested, I found this was only one among a number of 
factors in the matter. 


THE CAUSES OF THIS CHANGE IN MACHINES. 


On questioning some of the contractors, I found that the 
Causes involved were more complicated than I had supposed. 
It seems that even had the coal strike not come on, the change 
from steam to another motive power was almost certain any way, 
since improved machines were crowding out obsolete forms even 
before the strike began. It was natural toinquire if the saving in 
fuel had anything to do with it. It had; but not so much as had 
been inferred. In the first place, the steam-boiler plant is not so 
very expensive in first cost; and it is by no means so costly to 
maintain as the newer styles. So that there must be some advan- 
tage in the operation ; and it seems to be much as follows: The 
steam-engine must have a licensed man to run it. This implies 
wages-—dollars if you will. Then, also,it is a great nuisance. It 
means smoke (much of it), dirt in great quantities, complaints 
from adjoining buildings, and interference of various sorts, with 
the single advantage that the machine can be reversed. Someone 
found out that the engines seldom are reversed. They are 
employed usually only for hoisting; the descent being passive, 
and brake-controlled. As a natural result, the engine is exem- 
plified in many instances, using other means than reversible 
valve-gearing to change the direction of the load. This improved 
hoisting apparatus was in use with the explosion engines in March 
last on some buildings; and in May an improved gas-engine speci- 


ally for hoisting was put on the market by one of the big makers, | 


and the others soon followed. By using this new outfit, the con- 
tractor is rid of his boiler, of the steam plant and the city inspec- 
tors, saves the wages of an engineer, has no more complaints 
about ashes and steam—in a word, he seems to escape a dozen 
perils, nuisances, and expenses; while in the exchange he acquires 
only one, and escapes this if he uses gas from the street mains, 





which, after all, costs not so very much more than gasoline or 
kerosene. 

One engineer who has used steam for erecting many buildings 
and gas for erecting two, said that, all things considered, steam 
has cost him not far from 15c. per horse power per hour, and gas 
costs about gc.; and I think you must admit that 40 per cent. 
is worth saving. From another engineer, who had also made 
the same change, I learned that, on a certain enormous building 
just erected, in which the gas-engines were employed until the 
steam-boilers of the new structure were put in use, the saving was 
estimated at nearly $2500, during the time the gas-engines were 
at work. I am also informed that, in a contract for concrete 
construction, the use of gas for power instead of steam was 
believed to have been the means of saving not much less than 
$50 a day for two months—nearly 1 per cent. on the cost of con- 
struction. These figures were made when anthracite coal was 
cheap. At present prices, the saving would no doubt have been 
much more. This implies that in another industry, in which no 
one at all expected it, the explosion engine has come to stay. 


THE HEAT VALUE OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES. 


Another step forward in our knowledge of the physics and 
chemistry of flames seems to have been made during the past 
few weeks—a step so important that it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be followed up by a full discussion of the subject by someone 
who has the means of making an adequate investigation. A man 
and a woman have been investigating along the line mentioned in 
my last letter as the line of least resistance, or at least of greatest 
hopes, in regard to the temperatures obtainable with carbon and 
enriched air. The results are most encouraging. The experi- 
ments are a source of new facts in relation to the heat value of 
the ordinary combustible gases, and, it may be, of information in 
regard to the chemistry of oxygen at high temperatures. Itisa 
little surprising how from time to time one hears of these things. 
It seems as if some great discovery were near at hand, as if some 
new and surprising departure in physics and chemistry was cast- 
ing a shadow, faintly luminous as it were, before its radiant dawn. 
One hears of experiments made in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and now here again in New York, which tell of changes in 
physical theories in regard to gases only less surprising than the 
facts said to have been discovered. One man tells of hydrogen 
burning with the oxygen of carbon dioxide, which is rudely 
broken up; another tells of the reduction of water by carbon 
monoxide; a third says that all these changes are the result 
of small temperature variations ; and another tells that even 
the most trifling variation in the proportion of the ingredients 
will condition the mixtures. If one might risk a guess, it is as if 
new relations were being discovered which, outside the artificial 
conditions of the laboratory, have no present existence upon 
earth; whatever they make us think may have existence else- 
where. The real difficulty lies not in the scientific side of the 
inquiry, but in its practical side; not in designing experiments nor 
in making the machines to execute them, but in determining the 
meaning of the experiments when made, in understanding the 
reason for failure in one case and success in another, to know if 
by some happy chance anew natural law has been discovered, or 
only the existence of an exception due to special circumstances 
as yet unknowntous. Such phenomena as the formation of new 
groups of carbon compounds in a part of an experimental appa- 
ratus, and a totally unlike series of compounds depending on the 
physically not great unlikeness in the conditions surrounding the 
union of the gases in another part. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 





Important Suggested Alteration of Rules and Extension of Work. 


Arrangements have been made for the holding of the meeting 
of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers at 
Hebden Bridge next Saturday. Whether there is any designed 
connection or not, the nearness of the town to Halifax will be a 
convenience for any of the members visiting the latter industrial 
centre the two previous days for the meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. 


The programine which the Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Institution (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt) has forwarded to the members 
contains matter which will be of special interest to many, if not 
to all, of them. In the first place, the ordinary part of the pro- 
gramme promises a pleasant gathering and entertainment, and 
with fine weather the excursion should be much enjoyed. The 
members will reach Hebden Bridge a little before 11.30, and a 
visit will immediately be paid to the gas-works. An hour 
later, the Chairman and members of the Hebden Bridge and 
Mytholmroyd Gas Board will entertain the visitors to luncheon 
at the White Horse Hotel. Following this, there will be a short 
business meeting, at which the minutes of the last meeting will be 
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presented for confirmation, the names of Mr. J. R. Duff (More- 
cambe) and Mr. John P. Leather (Burnley) will be added to the 
roll of members, and then two important resolutions will be 
proposed for adoption. 

The first of the propositions will be confided to Mr. S. Meunier 
and Mr. S. R. Ogden; and it is intended to carry into effect the 
suggestion made at the February meeting by the first-named 
gentleman, on behalf of a number of the members, that the In- 
stitution should extend the scope of their operations, as conveyed 
by the terms of the resolution— 


As it is desirable in the interests of the gas industry, that the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers should extend 
its operations so as to include so much of the commercial side of 
local gas affairs as may come within its province, the Committee 
be, and is hereby instructed to take such action as may be necessary 
for dividing the district into suitable sub-districts; each sub- 
district having its own Committee, the Chairman of which shall, 
of necessity, be a member of the Institution Committee. That 
the Chairmen of the respective Sub-District Committees form a 
Central or Consultative Committee, and report quarterly to the 
Committee of the Institution, who shall, at all times, exercise dis- 
cretionary powers and a controlling influence over the Sub-District 
Committees. The decision of the Institution Committee shall, in 
all cases, be accepted by the Sub-District Committees as binding. 


Then the second resolution provides for the adoption of a new 
set of rules. From the existing rules, Nos.3 and 4 and 11, 13, and 
14 are to be replaced by two important ones, the first of which, it 
is hoped, will bring contentment to all members in connection 
with the annual election of those officers who have to manage 
the affairs of the Institution during the then ensuing year. In the 
second new rule (which refers to the election of ordinary members), 
as in the one under which it is proposed the officers shall be 
appointed, the election will be conducted by the ballot system, 
instead of by open voting. As these two rules form a distinct 
departure in the procedure of the Institution, we reproduce them 
for the information of other District Associations. The first new 
rule is No. 3, which provides— 

3.—The Committee shall, previous to the November general meet- 
ting in each year, prepare a list of members whom they nominate as 
suitable for the offices of President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Trea- 
surer, Honorary Secretary, and Auditors for the ensuing year. The 
list shall also contain the names of three members who have been 
nominated by the Committee as fitted to become ordinary members 
of the Committee in place of those retiring by rotation. Itshall be 
open for any member to nominateany other member asa Vice-Presi- 
dent or an ordinary member of Committee ; the consent in writing of 
such member having been first obtained. If the nomination be duly 
made and supported by the names of other two members, and sent 
to the Secretary, on or before the 30th of September preceding the 
November general meeting, the Committee shall accept the nomi- 
nation, and include the member so proposed in the voting-list. No 
member shall nominate or support the nomination of more than one 
member as a member of Committee in the same year. A copy of 
the voting-list shall be forwarded to each member of the Institu- 
tion entitled to vote at least seven days before the November general 
meeting ; and each member shall be at liberty to make a selection 
from the list, or to substitute the name or names of any other mem- 
ber or members ; but the number of names so selected or substi- 
tuted must not in any case exceed the number to be elected to the 
respective offices. The list must be returned in a sealed envelope, 
so as to be in the hands of the Secretary at least twenty-four hours 
before the business of the November general meeting begins. The 
Secretary shall deposit the lists unopened in the ballot-box. The 
ballot-box shall be opened by the Scrutineers appointed at the 
meeting, and when the scrutiny is completed, or as soon after as 
may be convenient, the names of the elected office-bearers shall be 
announced by the Chairman of the meeting. A majority of votes 
of those members who are entitled to vote, and shall vote at such 
election, shall decide the election of the’respective candidates ; and 
where in any case the votes are equal in number, the casting-vote 
of the President or other Chairman of the meeting shall decide the 
same. The officers and members of Committee thus elected shall 
take office at the annual meeting in February following, when three 
ordinary members of the Committee shall retire in rotation, and 
be ineligible for re-election during the following year. Any casual 
vacancy occurring in the Committee or officers may be filled up by 
the Committee ; but the person so elected to fill up any such 
vacancy shall continue in office so long only as the person in whose 
place he shall have been elected would have been entitled to con- 
tinue if he had remained in office. Members thus elected to a 
vacancy shall not be ineligible for re-election. 


The second new rule is No. 11, and it reads— 


11.—Every application for admission to membership must be 
made to the Secretary, who shall furnish the candidate with an 
application form in such form as may be from time to time deter- 
mined by the Committee ; the name, address, and qualifications of 
the candidate being therein distinctly specified. Every candidate 
must be proposed by one member, and seconded by one other mem- 
ber, who shall certify that they have a personal knowledge of the 
candidate and his qualifications. The form must also be signed 
by the candidate, and returned to the Secretary not later than the 
30th of September in each year, to be submitted to the Committee, 
who may, in their discretion, approve or reject the candidate pro- 
posed. The election of members shall be by ballot; and it shall 
be conducted as follows: A list of the candidates who shall have 
been approved by the Committee, stating their qualifications, shall 
be sent to each member of the Institution entitled to vote at least 
seven days before the November meeting in each year. Every 


such member may erase from the list the name of any candidate to 





whom he objects, and return such corrected list in a sealed enve- 
lope to the Secretary twenty-four hours before the time of meeting, 
who shall deposit the same in the ballot box unopened. The ballot- 
box shall be opened by the Scrutineers appointed at the meeting, 
and when the scrutiny is completed, or as soon after as may be 
convenient, the names of the successful candidates shall be an- 
nounced by the President or Chairman of the meeting. The 
proportion of votes necessary to secure the election of any candi- 
date shall be at least two-thirds of the members who shall be en- 
titled to vote and shall vote at such elections. 


The modifications in the other rules are of minor importance, 
excepting in regard to No. 2, which provides that the Committee 
shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, Honorary 
Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and nine members, instead of 
six. If passed, the new rules will immediately come into opera- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that they will obviate the feeling and 
loss of time that has been shown and occasioned at some of the 
meetings—whether justified or not, it is unnecessary now to 
discuss. The amendment in the rules should give all the latitude 
requisite to secure a fair territorial representation on the Com- 
mittee and in the head offices. 

After the business is disposed of, the members will, by permis- 
sion of W. Lipscomb, Esq., drive through Lord Savile’s Wads- 
worth Estate to Hardcastle Crags and Widdup, returning by way 
of Pack Horse Ridge to Heptonstall. At six o’clock, tea will be 
served at the White Horse Hotel. 


i 
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THE ERECTION AND WORKING OF INCLINED 
RETORT SETTINGS. 


By Herr E. Merz, Manager of the Cassel Gas-Works. 
[Abstract Translation of a Paper read before the Meeting of the 

German Association of Gas and Water Engineers at Dusseldorf 

in June, and published in the “Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung.”’] 


Four years have elapsed since a paper dealing with the ques- 
tion of inclined retorts has been brought before the Associa- 
tion; and the Committee asked the author to prepare a commu- 
nication on this important subject for the present meeting. 

Glancing at the stages in the development of the gas industry, 
the first period is seen to be characterized by the manner in 
which the pioneers of the industry were content to accept set- 
tings with direct firing, and apparatus constructed by almost 
any designer. The expansion which occurred in all branches of 
industry in the seventies was marked in gas manufacture by 
endeavours to secure a better utilization of the coal and bye- 
products by means of improved settings and apparatus. This 
second period was characterized by the general introduction of 
producer furnaces and the perfecting of apparatus by a number 
of firms of specialists. In the meantime, however, the con- 
sumption of gas had extended in every direction to such a 
degree that the amount of manual labour required to meet it 
imperatively directed attention to the necessity for reducing 
or replacing it by means of mechanical appliances and thus 
cheapening the working and at the same time making the 
conditions still more healthful for the men. This third period, 
therefore, was marked by the application of machinery and 
appliances tending to produce more favourable working results, 
and more hygienic conditions for the working staff. For the 
accomplishment of these objects, there has been an extensive in- 
troduction of conveying machinery for coal and coke, of mechanical 
stoking for the retorts, and of settings of inclined retorts. Of all 
these novel modes of working, settings of inclined retorts appear 
especially deserving of exhaustive study. 

It is well known that, in 1885, Coze constructed a setting of 
three retorts, inclined at an angle of 29°, at Rheims, and secured 
therefrom an output of 31,800 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. In 
1887, he was able to report that a setting of nine inclined retorts 
yielded 106,400 cubic feet of gas per diem, consumed only 16°74 
per cent. of fuel for heating the retorts, and showed an economy 
of 30 per cent. in wages. He made a third communication on 
his system in 1890, and then showed that two settings of nines, 
inclined at 30°, each yielded 109,500 cubic feet of gas per diem, 
and required only 13°33 per cent. of fuel for heating. 

Critics attacked the new system, and raised the following objec- 
tions to it: (1) That it was impossible to secure a uniform tem- 
perature in the setting; (2) that the pressure of the inclined 
retorts on the front wall of the setting was detrimental ; (3) that 
the retorts might be expected to have a short life, and that it 
would be difficult to repair them; (4) that the coals did not lie in 
a uniform layer in the retorts; (5) that there was great pressure 
at the upper end of the retort, and that consequently there must 
be a small yield of gas from the coal; (6) that the gas produced 
in these retorts was inferior; and (7) that the capital outlay was 
greater than for horizontal retorts with mechanical stoking. The 
following experiences and results obtained from many years’ 
practical trial may serve to refute all these objections to the 
employment of inclined retorts. | 

During 1896, 1897, and 1902, the author has made numerous 
determina:ions of the temperature in the settings by means of 
Keiser and Schmidts’ thermo-couple, and has found only an 
extreme difference of go° Fahr. b2tween the highest and lowest 
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temperatures in a setting. As the temperature in the settings is 
from 1830° to 2010° Fahr., it is evident that such a small differ- 
ence is of no account. In England, where retorts 20 feet long 
are generally used, the setting has been divided into four parts 
by a transverse and a longitudinal partition wall, with a view to 
securing uniform heating throughout the setting; and this plan 
has given the best results. The coke required for heating the 
retorts has amounted at Cassel to from 13°5 to 15 per cent. of the 
weight of coal carbonized; and at Heilbronn, to 16 per cent., 
when using a mixture of Saar and Ruhr coals. At Milhausen, 
from 13 to 14 per cent. is used ; and in England also, from 12°12 
to 14 per cent. has been consumed. In this respect, the settings 
are by no means inferior to the best regenerative settings. 

At this point, some experiments made by the author on the 
temperatures within the retorts may be reported. The measure- 
ments were made with the thermo-couple already mentioned, at 
a distance of 20 inches behind the upper and lower main wall of 
the setting. Observations were made every half-minute; and the 
following table shows the more significant readings obtained :— 


Retort, at Top. Retort, at Bottom. 


» mM. h. m. 
2.21 Charging Finished. 2.28 Charging Finished. 
2.23 356° Fahr, 2.30 1328° Fahr. 
2.24 428° ,, 2.31  —_ 
2.25 644° ., 2.32 1076° ,, 
2.26 oe 2.34 968° _,, 
2.27 seas? s, 2.37 wey" ss 
2.28 1148" ,, 2.40 Oe” ts 
2.30 a -.. 2.45 Saa° 
2.32 ots 2.50 
2.38 co 3.7 Ges” ln. 
34 1373° 3.11 860° _,, 
3.9 to 3.15 1319° ,, 3.30 878° ,, 
3-20 ,, 3.30 1328° ,, 3.40 a 
3-35 1» 3-45 1342° 4, 3-45 896° ,, 





The high initial temperature in the case of the bottom measure- 
ment was probably due to the ignition of the gas which escaped 
when the lid was opened to admit the preheated thermo-couple, 
and the continuance of combustion until after the opening was 
completely stoppe¥ up. The thermo-couple was not heated prior 
to its introduction at the top. It seems desirable that other 
similar records should be taken. The only record the author 
could trace of such measurements was a report by Dr. Heintz, to 
the effect that he had found in the middle of the retort a tempera- 
ture of 786° Fahr. after 1 hour, 1760° Fahr. after 3 hours, and 
1967° Fahr. after 53 hours, in the course of a 6 hours’ carboniza- 
tion of Waldenburg gas coal. 

The second objection, according to which the inclined position 
of the retorts causes them to exert a harmful pressure on the 
front wall of the setting, was refuted in 1892 by Herr Hasse; and 
the author is not aware of a single instance in which a setting has 
suffered injury from this cause. Even assuming that the exter- 
nally smooth retorts would actually slide downwards, this could 
be easily rectified by employing bearing rings with horizontal 
bearing surfaces. : 

The third point relating to the life and repairing of inclined 
retorts can be elucidated by the following figures taken from the 
author’s working experiences :— 


Setting No. 1 has been in use 1098 days, and is still fit for work 


,* ? 2 ,” *? i 143! ? ? ? ? ? > 

- — 7” »» Ilor ,, and retorts need renewing 
” ” 4 ? 9 9 1178 9 ” . v9. ” ” 

” » 5S vy ” » 1335 1, and is still fit for work — 

- a ie a » 1358 ,, and retorts need renewing 
? %? 9 ” ” ? 1390 | BI 7 ” ” 

o” 9 IO 9 9 1 969 ? 9 i] 99 ? 


These figures, taken from practical working, are no different 
from, and no worse than, those formerly obtained with horizontal 
retorts. Up to the present, also, there have been no greater 
difficulties whatever with the repairing of the 114 to 16} feet 
long retorts which are generally used on the Continent. Even 
with the 20-foot retorts commonly employed in England, there 
have so far been no bad experiences in this respect. 

It may here be observed that charging coals by gravity 
into inclined retorts at an angle of 32° to 33°, and drawing out 
the coke with the aid of an iron rod to loosen it, should not give 
rise to damage to the retorts. The slight widening out of the 
retort towards the lower end considerably facilitates the sliding 
out of the coke. In Germany and the rest of the Continent, 
retorts of elliptical cross section are general (fig. 1); while in 
England the Q-shape prevails (fig. 2). In place of vertical side 
walls, however, there have recently been adopted there side walls 
which slope farther apart towards the top, in order to give space 
for the coal to swell during carbonization (fig. 3). Finally, it has 
been proposed to form the bottom of the retort as an inverted 
arch, in order to give it greater stability (fig. 4). The widening 
of the retorts ranges from 2 to 4 inches. The customary cross 
section on the Continent has a width of 480 to 550 mm. (about 
1g to 215 inches), and a height of 390 mm. (nearly 153 inches) ; 
while in England widths of from 18 to 22 inches up to 23} to 253 
inches, with a height of 15 or 16 inches, prevail. The most usual 
cross section there is, however, 231 by 15 inches. 

_ The charging of inclined retorts may be considered as automa- 
tic; but the same cannot be said of the drawing of them, for 
though with smooth new or freshly cleaned retorts the cake of 
coke rushes out of its own accord, and so illustrates ideal auto- 
matic drawing, yet this automatic discharging of the coke soon 





ceases, and it becomes necessary to give assistance with iron 
rods. The latter method is, in any case, more trustworthy, as no 
injury to the workmen can occur thus from pieces of red-hot 
coke falling about. 

The fourth objection is the more readily met by the author, as 
personal observation has proved to him that a properly charged 
retort shows a perfectly evenly distributed layer of coke at the 
end of the period of carbonization. This favourable result is 
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FIGs. I AND 2. 


Fics. 3 AND 4. 





























more easily attained with charging appliances which enable the 
workman to let the coal fall quickly or slowly into the retort ac- 
cording to its state of subdivision. 

Another fault ascribed to inclined retorts is that a dispropor- 
tionately high pressure prevails at the upper as compared with 
the lower end. The author has made measurements of the pres- 
sure within the retorts, with a view to finding out the facts, and 
has obtained the following results :— 


Pressures in Tenths of an Inch. 


At 12 inches Behind the Top Mouth- At 12 Inches Behind the Bottom 


piece Lid. Mouthpiece Lid. 
h. m. . Mm. 
9.30 Charging finished. 9.30 Charging finished. 
9.31 + 3 to + 6 tenths. 9.31 oto+ 4 tenths. 
9-45 +6, +8 ,, 9-45 0, +12 ,, 
10.00 + 6 ,, - 30.00 Os FEE os 
10.20+5,,+6 ,, 10.20 
to to oc © w 
10.45+5,,+6 ,, 10.45) 





The pressure in the hydraulic main was 2-1oths of an inch. 
The difference between the pressure at the upper and lower ends 
of the retort is, therefore, so small that it is absurd to speak of it. 
Hence, exactly the same process of carbonization occurs in in- 
clined as in horizontal retorts, and precisely the same yield of 
gas is obtained as hitherto. The time required for carbonization 
is regulated solely by the size of the retorts, the weight of the 
charge, and the description of coal, and can be soon determined. 
Thus it is at times either 43, 42,5, or 6 hours. The quality of the 
gas produced in inclined retorts, also, is no different from that 
from horizontal retorts. It possesses all the properties of a good 
coal gas. Appended are the results of seven analyses of the gas, 
taken from the reports of five towns where inclined retorts are 
used. These analyses show that the quality of the gas cannot be 
fairly questioned. A comparison of heating values would lead to 
the same conclusion. 
































| 

Sample No, I 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 
Hydrogen . . . | 47°96 | 48°5 | 49°52 | 50°6 | 5t°2 | §1°2 | 54°9 
Marsh gas . . . | 33°74 | 33°9 | 33°84 | 32°6 | 33°5 | 31°8 | 30°! 
Hydrocarbons. , 3°53 | 3°4 3°84 | 3°6 2°8 | 4°O 3°3 
Carbonic oxide , 7°22 8°o 7°04 | 7°8 7°4 | 84 ie 
Carbonic acid. . 1°85 | 2°0o 1°78 | 1°8 1°2 | 2°8 I°4 
co ee 0°26 | 0oO'O 0°00 | O'O o°2 O*4 02 
Nitrogen . . .| 5°44| 4°2 3°98 | 3°6 3°97 I*4 2°4 











— |) 


Before proceeding to discuss the last of the objections to in- 
clined retorts, the author would give some further particulars of 
practical experience with them. 

The following information has been placed at the author’s dis- 
posal from Miulhausen. In the course of 2} years’ working, the 
14%-foot inclined retorts there have each produced 11,830 cubic 
feet of gas per 24 hours, with five-hour charges, and 13 to 14 per 
cent. of fuel used for heating the settings. Thickening of the tar 
has not occurred; and stopped ascension-pipes have not been 
more common than formerly. The retorts are scurfed every five 
weeks quickly, and without difficulty. 

From Heilbronn, the author learns that the 103-foot inclined 
retorts there have six-hour charges of 44 cwt. of coal, and require 
16 per cent. of fuel for heating. They produce g8go cubic feet of 
gas apiece per 24 hours. The settings are uniformly hot both top 
and bottom, stopped ascension-pipes are rare, and the thin liquid 
tar appears to be somewhat lower in specific gravity than that 
obtained from the old settings. The scurf is burnt out every four 
weeks, at an expenditure of ten hours per bed of nine retorts. 
Damage to the retorts from subsidence, cracking, &c., has never 
been observed. The author’s experience at Cassel—7} years’ 


use of inclined retorts—has given similar results. He finds that 
6 
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3°5 to 3°8 of the whole of the retort chargings have to be given up 
to burning off the scurf from the retorts. 

Special interest attaches to the number of workmen required 
to tend the inclined retorts, the cost of this labour, and the distri- 
bution of the hands on the working stages. Last winter, the 
author had the following hands employed on eleven settings of 
nines—half of each class working in each of the two shifts :— 





Wages. 

2 foremen on drawing stage (at 5s. and 4°7s.) . . »« 9°75. 
8 men - mn » (ats'6e. cach). . « 6726°S 
+ », Charging stage (at4s.each) . ... . 24°0 
a= 2 », furnace floor (at3°6s.each). . . . 14°4 

Total per 2g4hours. . . ». « « 76'9S. 


In this time, 88 metric tons of coal were carbonized, and 
918,230 cubic feet of gas were made. Hence the wages paid 
amounted per (English) ton of coal carbonized to 10°66d., and per 
1000 cubic feet of gas made to very slightly over 1d. 

In summer, working six beds of nines, 4 men were employed 
in place of 8 on the drawing stage, 4 instead of 6 on the charging 
stage, and 2 instead of 4 furnace men; so that the total wages 


paid per 24 hours amounted to 47°3s. As 44 metric tons of coal’ 


were carbonized, and 459,115 cubic feet of gas were made per 24 
hours, the wages amounted per (English) ton of coal carbonized 
to 1s. 1°17d., and per 1000 cubic feet of gas made to 1°135d. 

The average results of working during the past three years have 
been as follows :— 








—_— 1899. Igo. 1900. 

Wages paid per (English) , 

ton of coal carbonized gid. 10d. 113d, 
Wages paid per 1000 cu- , . . 

bic feet of gas made . 1"ord. 103d. 1"ogd. 
Coal carbonized per 12- . ; , 

hour shift per man 92°5 cwt. 88°6 cwt. 83°7 cwt. 
Gas made, do., do. ., 45,205 cub. ft. | 44,850 cub. ft. | 42,485 cub. ft. 














An English engineer has given the wages paid on his works for 
operating ten beds of seven 20-foot retorts as follows :— 





2 men on charging-stage, 3 shifts, at6s.. . . « 36°OS, 

2 5, », drawing-stage, 3 ,, pis o « = We 

2 ,, » furnace-floor, 2 ,, 4 RK ss e BS 
ee. «:'s. a6 e+ & «Re 


As 84,000 metric tons of coal were carbonized in the 24 hours, 
and 861,725 cubic feet of gas were made, the wages paid amounted 
to 1s. 1°4d. per (English) ton of coal carbonized, and to 1’2d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas made. 

Another communication to the author from England gives the 
carbonizing wages for 163 tons of coal in 24 hours in 144 20-foot 
inclined retorts at 199°8s. Thirty men are employed; and the 
rate of pay of the stokers is over 7s. per diem. The cost in this 
case works out per (English) ton of coal carbonized at Is. 2‘gd., 
and per 1000 cubic feet of gas made at 1°39d. 

In an English gas-works, the workmen are distributed between 
the stages as follows :— 


On the On the 
. At the 
Charging- Drawing- 
a, ote Furnaces, 
With 3 beds of eight retorts. . I man .. 2men ., — 
” 4 ” 988 ” ” 2 ” »-» I man 
‘9 > 9 99 . « 2 men 3 ” -—_ 
” 6 9 ? ” .” ° = 9 4 ” ee a 
” 7 oo» 99 ” »s «© 2 99 4 ” »» I man 
7 8 4, ” 98 ” - ” 4 ”? -» I man 
” 9 » ” 99 ” . 3 ” 6 9 ee — 
x» IO 45 99 ” . Boe 9 6 9 se — 


The cost of wages in this case amounts to 1s. 33d. to 1s. 6d. 
per ton of coal carbonized, or 1°22d. to 1°42d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made. 

It can readily be seen from these English examples that the 
use of 20-foot retorts compensates for the higher rates of wages 
paid, and that the working results thus become comparable with 
those of the Continent. All those who have had charge of Coze 
settings agree that the chief advantage of this new type of setting 
is fully attained by them—that is to say, that they afford the 
maximum productive capacity on the smallest area of ground, 
and admit of workmen who are not specially powerful or trained 
being employed. A well-known English gas engineer has justly 
said that the times may be regarded as past in which the old 
class of stokers enjoyed all manner of privileges, and, indeed, 
behaved themselves as lords of the works. With those times, all 
sorts of uncertainties disappeared ; andthe men who now render 
service perform the retort-house work willingly and contentedly, 
as they know that they can be quickly replaced. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that, on these grounds, the Coze 
setting has secured friends everywhere. It economizes in the 
number of men required, and at the same time lightens their 
work; while specially trained and powerful men are not essen- 
tial. These, in addition to the technical advantages referred to 
earlier, are the characteristics of the inclined retort setting. 
Further, there are a large number of sanitary benefits to the 
workmen. Among these are the increased supply of light and 
air due to the greater height of the retort-house necessitated 
by the Coze settings. Then there is the ready application 
with them of conveying plant for coal and coke. Especially 
beneficial in regard to the health of workmen on the drawing 


stage is the removal of the hot coke by means ofa conveyor. The 
incandescent coke, as it comes from the retorts, is thereby 
automatically carried away from the vicinity of the stokers, 
who are thus protected from the effects of the heat radiated 
from the coke; while the steam produced by the quenching, 
which occurs automatically, rises up close to the hot ascension- 
pipes, and so does not injure the workmen—the retort-house 
remaining quite free from noxious vapours. Evidently, however, 
it is not essential to work only with inclined retorts in order to 
secure the benefits derivable from the hot coke conveyor, as such 
a conveyor can equally well be applied with settings of horizon- 
tal retorts. It is, therefore, incumbent on every gas-works to 
instal this conveyor, which is so important for the welfare of the 
workmen. It constitutes an extraordinary advance technically 
as well as from the standpoint of the stoker’s health. 

Returning, after this digression to the last point brought against 
inclined retort-settings—viz., the costliness of the installation— 
the author has been unable to obtain comparative figures, for 
Germany and the rest of the Continent, as to the. cost of in- 
stalling horizontal retorts with stoking machinery and Coze 
settings. On the other hand, in the English “ JourRNAL” he has 
found the figure £63 given for inclined retorts and £76 for 
horizontal retorts under like conditions; so that the advantage 
would appear to be on the side of the inclined retorts. The 
author cannot say how far these figures are strictly comparable. 
But even supposing that the cost per retort is the same for the 
two types of settings, the Coze setting would be far preferable, as 
it constitutes a natural drawing and charging machine, without 
mechanical auxiliaries. 

In business circles, results determine in almost all cases 
whether anything is good and serviceable; and this must be the 
case with the Coze setting. A few years, indeed, had to be spent 
in studying it, and making it technically correct, so that it should 
be from both the technical and the financial standpoint satisfac- 
tory to the proprietors of the gas-works and agreeable to the 
men who work it. But since 1808 it is evident that the introduc- 
tion of the Coze setting has been general in all new installations. 
Since that year, the erection of these settings has advanced so 
rapidly that 75 to 80 per cent. of all the Coze settings now in use 
belong to the subsequent period. The following table enume- 
rates all the Coze retort-settings, so far as they have come to the 
author’s knowledge at present. 














Number of Productive 
Country. | Capacity. Cubic 
; Feet per Annum, 
| Settings. Retorts, 
Millions. 
England and Scotland. .. . 1093 8087 38,350 
aia ar a a ae 526 4734 26,560 
Austria-Hungary . ... « 203 1804 71310 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 80 701 3,640 
Bweemermema .. 2 6 88 lel 58 §22 2,120 
+. s+», ©. %k oe 8 42 378 1,800 
Holland a e . a . . . e 38 333 1,660 
PeemOS » «© © © @ 8 © ® 27 220 1,060 
Spain. ., = ee 20 180 883 
America . ‘ < e ‘ e e 16 144 883 

















The figures for Germany and Great Britain, compared with 
the total make of gas in these countries in 1900, indicate that 
the inclined retort-settings at present in use are capable of pro- 
ducing over one-half of the total output in Germany, and more 
than one-quarter in Great Britain—or, taking the two countries 
together, 44 per cent. of the total make of gas. The inclined 
retorts in England and Scotland alone would suffice to make all 
the gas consumed in Germany. These figures are eloquent 
testimony to the success and utility of the Coze setting. 

At the outset, the author said that with the Coze setting the 
third period or age of the gas industry had been reached, and 
that this period was characterized by the application of mechani- 
cal and other devices for improving the working results, allevi- 


ating corporeal labour, and advancing the hygienic conditions for. 


the staff of workmen. Evidently, however, advance will not be 
arrested here. In the first place, water gas seems destined to 
enter into relations with coal gas, which will become more and 
more intimate. Then there is the idea that the gas of the future 
will be made in large distillation chambers, with suitably in- 
creased time for distillation. But until these changes come 
about, there will be a period in which the Coze setting will con- 
tinually extend its progress all over the globe. The name of 
Coze will be assured a brilliant place for all time among the 
beneficent spirits of the gas industry. 


We hope in our next issue to give an epitome of the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper. 


_- 
- — 





At the Diisseldorf Exhibition, the Deutz Gas-Engine Works 
have on view a 1000-horse power blast-furnace engine, of which 
an illustration appears in the current number of “ Engineering. 
It has four cylinders placed opposite each other (two by two), 
and it drives a blowing-engine. The cylinders are 33 inches in 
diameter—the stroke being 41°33 inches; and the fly-wheel makes 
135 revolutions per minute. 
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ESTIMATION OF SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
IN MINUTE QUANTITIES IN COAL GAS. 





By W. J. Disoin, F.I.C., and R. G. GRIMWOOD, F.1.C. 


[A Paper read before the Society of Public Analysts.*] 


Owing to a recent proposal to modify the test for sulphuretted 
hydrogen as used on the London gas supply, it became necessary 
to ascertain, as no published data could be found on the point, 
what was the best means of estimating small quantities of sulphur- 


etted hydrogen in coal gas, and what degree of delicacy couid 
be attained in its detection. The apparently sensitive colour 
reaction between sodium nitro-prusside and an alkaline sulphide 
was examined; but it was found that the sensitiveness was more 
apparent than real—a much larger quantity than is ever likely to 
be present in purified coal gas being required to produce any 
colour. Recourse was therefore had to the coloration of lead 
salts, which is the system at present in use. Although it is well 
recognized that this reaction is a very delicate one, it is some- 
what surprising to find how extraordinary its delicacy is; in fact, 
instead of there being any difficulty in detecting minute traces, 
the difficulty is to modify the test so that infinitesimal traces are 
not detected. An attempt to produce a titratable solution of a 
lead salt by passing through it gas containing sulphuretted hy- 
drogen was unsuccessful, owing to. the colour which was also 
produced by tarry matters in the gas. The coloration of paper 
soaked in a solution of a lead salt was next examined; papers 
soaked in various strengths of lead salts in solution being com- 
pared. From the results of this comparison, it was decided 
to adopt a paper prepared by moistening with an approximately 
12 per cent. solution of lead acetate; the paper while still 
wet being placed for a few minutes in an atmosphere of am- 
monia gas. Papers prepared in this way are used in London for 
testing the purity of the gas supply. For several reasons it was 
found preferable to use these papers dry; considerable difficulty 
being found in distinguishing when the colour first appeared on a 
wet paper, and also because when wet they became unworkably 
sensitive. 

The apparatus employed for preparing the gases contaminated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen consisted of a glass reservoir of 
known capacity, into which measured quantities of sulphuretted 
hydrogen could be introduced. As soon as this had thoroughly 
diffused, the contaminated gas was examined by expanding a toy 
balloon inside the reservoir, and thus forcing the gas through a 
small bore tube, so arranged that the gas as it issued from it 
impinged on a lead paper prepared as already described. The 
reservoir, the capacity of which is 15,500 c.c. when the balloon is 
deflated, is fitted at the neck with an india-rubber stopper pierced 
with three holes—one fitted with a cock of sufficient bore to pass 
at least 10 feet of coal gas per hour under the ordinary gas-supply 
pressure; the second with a glass tube, reaching about one-third 
down the reservoir, to the end of which is fitted gas-tight an 
india-rubber balloon capable of being expanded so as to fill the 
reservoir ; and the third with a narrow-bore glass tube leading to 
the apparatus where the examination is made. This consisted of 
a bell-jar standing in a mercury seal, and fitted at the top with a 
glass tube, which provides a secondary gas supply, and a cock 
and a burner, which gives a jet flame. By means of a cock or 
screw-clip on the inlet-tube, the height of the flame can be ad- 
justed in this burner so that the gas burns at o°5 cubic foot per 
hour. At the bottom of the reservoir two tubes are fitted through 
an india-rubber stopper, one of which connects with the gas 
supply, and the other, which is of small bore, is fitted with a cock 
or clip. 

To ascertain what amount of sulphuretted hydrogen could be 
detected in a coal gas, a known volume of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was introduced through the capillary tube at the bottom of the 
reservoir, and allowed to diffuse through the gas. This, as a 
rule, took from 30 to 45 minutes. When diffusion was complete, 
the balloon was partially inflated; thus forcing some of the gas 
into the apparatus containing the lead paper, which was fixed in 
such a way that the gas impinged directly on it. In order to en- 
sure the thorough diffusion of the sulphuretted hydrogen, a second 
test was always made with the apparatus connected to the bottom 
of the reservoir, and the spots on the two slips of paper compared. 
If sulphuretted hydrogen was in this way detected, a measured 
volume of the contaminated gas was withdrawn from the reser- 
voir, and the remainder washed out by a current of coal gas; the 
gas being burnt from the cock at the top. As soon as the gas in 
the reservoir was free from sulphuretted hydrogen, the measured 
volume of contaminated gas was replaced, diffusion allowed to 
take place, and the contents again examined. By this means it 
was possible to detect, within a reasonable time, one volume of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in 1,000,000,000 of coal gas, equivalent to 
approximately 1 grain of sulphuretted hydrogen in 600,000 cubic 
feet of coal gas. 

Having thus found the limit to which it could be detected by 
this means, an attempt was made to produce a standard set of 
colours corresponding to varying proportions of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Owing, however, to the extremely evanescent nature 
of the colour-spot, and to the difficulty of being sure the colours 
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matched, this was abandoned in favour of what was found to be 
a more certain method. By regulating the lead paper toa known 
distance from the nozzle where the gas issues, and passing the 
gas at o°5 cubic foot per hour, it was found that the time required 
for the production of a colour was a constant for that proportion 
at that distance. 

The following table gives some of the mean results obtained by 
this method at different distances. The variation by different 
tests in any result was but slight. 





DISTANCE OF LEAD PAPER FROM NOZZLE. 


"Close to. | 1-8th Inch. | 1-4th Inch. | 3 Inch. 











Min. Sec. Min. Sec. |! Min. Sec. Min. ‘Sec. 
Time taken to produce acolour | | 
spot on lead paper by gas | 
containing 1 volume of sul- | 
phuretted hydrogen in— | | 





1,000 volumes " ? | ” | ° 
10,000 Es -* 2 ee oe i ee oe Oo I2 
250,000 ‘in Oo 5 © 10 | Oo I5 o 18 
I ,O00,000 4 o 688 Oo 15 | oO 30 
10,000,000 in a x 90 | -t se 2 20 
100,000,000 . +: . Iz Oo ‘ 
I ,O00,000,000 _ 2 «| IB go “ | 25 30 : 
10,000,000,000 pe 2 | t + | t | t 


* Spot produced at once, + Spot produced after more than 50 min, 

In the discussion upon the paper, 

Mr. R. Orcuarp Said Dr. Rideal had experimented in a similar 
way to that described by Mr. Grimwood. In his experiment, 
using the Gas Referees’ apparatus, Dr. Rideal had found that the 
delicacy of the official test was such that 1 part of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in 5 millions could be detected, passing 5 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. At first, a gold-beater’s skin balloon had been used. 
Subsequently a rubber balloon was tried ; but it was found very 
difficult to free the rubber from sulphuretted hydrogen. On 
allowing the apparatus to stand over-night, although on the pre- 
vious evening the gas was free from sulphuretted hydrogen, after 12 
to 24 hours a reaction was obtained from the rubber. The use 
of a rubber balloon had therefore been discontinued. Dr. Rideal 
had used a carboy with a large gold-beater’s skin balloon in it. 
the carboy holding about 4o litres, and, using the official appara- 
tus with six jets, he had found the minimum delicacy to be 1 in 
5 millions. 

Mr. Orro HEHNER said that the delicacy of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen test by lead paper was exceedingly great. It was un- 
intelligible why sulphuretted hydrogen must on no account be 
present in coal gas—while from 17 to 22 grains per 100 cubic feet 
of other sulphur compounds were permitted—seeing that the 
sulphuretted hydrogen would burn into exactly the same product 
as the other sulphur compounds. The nitro-prusside test, which 
was credited with being delicate, was a blunt test compared with 
the lead acetate test. P-amido-dimethylaniline gave a beautiful 
blue coloration (methylene blue) in the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and ferric chloride, and had been recommended by 
Caro asareagent for sulphuretted hydrogen ; but he (Mr. Hehner) 
had convinced himself that it was not nearly so delicate as lead 
acetate. Lead acetate solution was again much inferior to dry 
lead paper. Discoloration could be observed on the paper long 
before it was apparent in the solution. The preparation of mix- 
tures of air or coal gas with minute known amounts of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen and the quantitative removal of the mixture from 
the vessel for the purpose of making the tests, was by no means 
an easy one; as, of course, no substance or liquid could be used 
that might absorb the trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. While 
Mr. Dibdin had used an india-rubber balloon, by the expansion 
of which the gas was driven out, Dr. Rideal objected to the india- 
rubber on account of the difficulty with which the sulphuretted 
hydrogen absorbed by the balloon could again be driven out. 
Dr. Rideal used gold-beater’s skin instead. He (Mr. Hehner), 
however, found that the skin rapidly removed (probably on 
account of the oil with which the skin was prepared) every trace 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, both from air and from coal gas; so 
that after a few hours’ contact none was left. He had found it 
simplest to withdraw from a large vessel in which the gas mixture 
had been prepared by crushing calibrated capillary glass tubes 
filled with sulphuretted hydrogen, after allowing sufficient time 
for diffusion, some of the gas by the action of an aspirator or 
pump, measuring the gas thus withdrawn, under ordinary pres- 
sure. As to the general results, his experience was entirely in 
accordance with that of Mr. Dibdin. 

Mr. GRIMWOOD, in reply, said that with regard to the question 
of the absorption of sulphuretted hydrogen by the india-rubber 
balloons and the subsequent giving of it up again, this had not 
been their experience. When the apparatus was first put 
together, they found that the rubber absorbed sulphuretted 
hydrogen; but after it had once had as much as it would take 
up, they had no further difficulty with it. The mode of proce- 
dure certainly prevented the possibility of any occluded sul- 
phuretted hydrogen affecting the result, as a blank determina- 
tion was always made before any was introduced into the 
apparatus. With regard to the difference in sensibility found by 
Dr. Rideal and themselves, it must be remembered that two 
estimations of such difficulty as this could not be expected to 
agree unless they were carried out under the same conditions, 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Cooling Arrangements for Internal Combustion Engines.—Lanchester, 
F. W., of Birmingham. No. 18,354; Sept. 13, 1gor. 





This invention refers more particularly to the detail arrangements of 
the heat-abstracting organs of engines in which air cooling is employed ; 
and it has for its object to diminish the weight and increase the effi- 
ciency of the cooling surfaces, and an improved arrangement of fan for 
the production of the forced draught essential to successful working. 

In order that the air cooling of an internal combustion engine may 
be effectively carried out, it is essential (says the patentee) that a suffi- 
cient weight of air per unit-time shall be brought into intimate contact 
with the heated surfaces. For this purpose, in a large engine, it is 
necessary to increase the natural external surface of the cylinders and 
combustion space by the employment of ‘‘ radiators’’ or heat conductors, 
whose function is primarily to conduct the heat outwards from the cylin- 
der, and secondarily to part with it at its surfaces to the surrounding air. 
It is also necessary to change the air in contact with the cylinder walls 
and the heat conductors sufficiently rapidly—that is to say, to feed cold 
air continvously on to their surfaces. It is customary to cast these 
heat conductors as part of the cylinder casting, and then to act on 
the conductors by natural or forced draught. According to patents 
Nos. 9983 and 17,503 of 1900, the air is forced through an enclosed air- 
jacket by a centrifugal propeller—in some cases assisted by natural 
draught; the air-jacket providing accommodation for the heat conduc- 
tors and interspaces for the air blast. Cast iron radiating “‘ gills’’ 
possess the disadvantage that they occupy space (owing to their low 
conductivity) which would not be required if a more highly conducting 
material were employed ; while gills made of brass or copper become 
easily detached, and soon get out of ‘‘thermal’’ contact with the 
cylinder, owing to the difference of co-efficient of expansion. 

The first part of the present invention consists in constructing the 
air-jacket in such a manner that the heat conductors are built up of a 
number of ‘‘ discrete ’’ portions, and so attached to the cylinder walls 
as to be unaffected by differences of expansion or contraction. The 
second part consists in arranging a fan adjacent to the cylinder cooling 
jacket of the motor in such manner that it may be driven directly 
from the motor fly-wheel, either by a frictional or a belt or like drive, 
and that the wear or slackness in the driving parts may be automatically 
taken up. 


Utilizing Gases for Industrial Purposes.—Thompson, W. P. ;acommu- 
nication from J. H. Darby, of Brymbo. No. 19,898 ; Oct. 5, rgor. 
In burning ordinary gas-works gas, natural gas, coke-oven gas, or 
even water gas, all of which have a high flame temperature, it is often 
found (says the patentee) that at the point of combustion the tempera- 
ture of the flame of these gases is so high that the lining of the refrac- 
tory flues or chambers in which they are burnt is rapidly destroyed, 
and intense local heating takes place at the point of combustion, pre- 
venting a uniform distribution of the heat. The present invention, 
therefore, has been designed with a view to obviate these evils ; and it 
consists in mixing blast-farnace gas, producer gas, or other combustible 
gas of low power in regulated proportions with gas of high power, and 
in this way producing a mixture at a uniform pressure which can be 
burnt at a lower flame temperature. 
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To carry out the invention, the cooled and cleaned blast-furnace ga® 
or producer gas is passed through a rotary exhauster, pump, or other 
regulating device, so as to travel at a regulated speed ; and at the same 
time the coke-oven gas is passed through similar mechanism, whereby 
it can be also made to travel at a uniform or regulated speed. Theout- 
let-pipes from the two exhausters unite in one preferably at a very acute 
angle with each other; and the mixed gases go forward for heating 
purposes—for use in cove-ovens, annealing furnaces, hot air or other 
stoves, muffles, or the like. It is said to be more economical to use the 
mixed gases with a moderate flame temperature than to use rich gases 
from the ovens alone, or the poor gas from the blast-furnace alone ; 
while by this method of working a large quantity of valuable rich gas can 
be saved for utilization for power or other purposes. This invention of 
mixing blast-furnace or producer gases with high-power gases from 
coke-ovens is especially applicable to iron and steel works, where coke- 
ovens and blast-furnaces or coke-ovens and producers are established 
in fairly close proximity, and where the gases are not stored in a holder. 
It is also found very advantageous to be able to supply the mixed gases 
at a uniform temperature and composition, as described. 

One form of apparatus is illustrated, where the pipes meet at right 
angles instead of at an acute angle, and where the regulating of the re- 
spective quantities of the two gases is effected entirely by the ex- 
hausters. A A? are engines (the cylinder being only shown ; B Br, the 
crank-shafts driving two compressors C C'. D D! are pipes bringing 





the low-power and high-power gas respectively to the twocompressors. 
E E? are two pipes forming a junction at F ; and G is a pipe leading 
to the place where the gas is consumed. It will be seen that if the 
two shafts B B1 were coupled together, practically equal quantities of 
the two gases would be delivered. If, however, either of them was 
driven at a greater speed than the other, a rather larger quantity of one 
gas would be driven in than of the other ; and therefore, by regulating 
the speed of the two engines, the exact quantity of each kind of gas 
required can be regulated. 


Conveyors for Hot Coke —Dempster and Sons, R., and Broadhead, 
J. W., of Elland. No. 20,152; Oct. 9, Igor. 

The object of this invention is to prevent the warping or buckling of 
the trough plates, or cracking of cast-iron troughs or plates of coke-con- 
veyors, by applying to them where the hot coke rests a water-jacket 
through which water constantly circulates or is kept at a constant level 
to carry off heat generated locally. 
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The water-jacket may be applied to the bottom only of the trough 
(fig. 1), or to three sides (figs. 2and 3). In.the latter cases, the opening 
at each side between the two troughs may either be closed (fig. 2) by 
means of spacing bars or plates through which rivets pass, or, as in 
fig. 3, the jacket may be secured to the trough by means of rivets passing 
through lugs or feet, which also act as distance pieces. In the former 
case, the water may be supplied to the jacket under pressure; and in 
the latter, the water-level may be maintained in the jacket by a float 
and ball valve. 


Working Gas-Purifiers.—Ramsden, W. L , and Smith, H. E., of Frome. 
No. 12,034; May 27, 1902. 

The object of this invention is to dispense with the connections be- 
tween the controlling valves and the purifiers ; the gas passing direct 
to and from the purifiers from and to the controlling valve placed on 
the top of dry-joint purifiers. The top plates have corresponding 
holes to those forming the compartments in the dry-faced controlling 
valves, with the exception of the main inlet and outlet, which are 


not necessary. 


Fug. 3. 
































Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation and plan, showing the inlet-chambers 
C, which have the appearance of the usual outlet-boxes, but with space 
left open at the bottom D to correspond with the area required for the 
passing gas. They are carried the full depth of the purifier, so as to 
form supports for the top plates and the controlling valve. These 
boxes are placed so as to coincide with holes in the top plates, and every 
alternate division of the controlling valve above. The plan shows the 
passage of the gas to and from the purifiers—1, 2, and 3 being at work, 
and 4 being off. At A Ais preferably a narrow casting divided into 
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compartments, and fixed to the top plates of the purifiers at B, witha 
gas-tight surface at the upper end, and with a corresponding number 
of compartments to the purifiers to be operated. The valve to regulate 
the passage of the gas through the purifiers (shown in dotted lines) has 
a gas-tight surface at its lower end, and is similar to the cover of a dry- 
faced centre-valve ; but in place of the main inlet and outlet channels 
being at the bottom, they are at the top, and have surfaced facings to 
meet those of the annular inlet and outlet box E. 











A a ———F. 























Fig. 2 is a side elevation with the annular inlet and outlet connection 
FE connected to the gas-mains. Fig. 3 is a sectional elevation of fig. 2, 
showing the various compartments for controlling the passage of gas to 
and from the purifiers. Fig. 4 is a sectional plan showirg the inlet 
boxes C previously described and illustrated in fig. 1. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
18,599.—TEE, H., ‘‘ Gas-lighting torches.’’ Aug. 25. 
18,624.—LEONARD, W. A., ‘‘ Gas or like engines.’’ Aug. 25. 
18,628.—CapeEttT, J. W. T., and Tarra, F. R., ‘‘ Extracting naph- 
thalene from gas.’’ Aug. 25. 
_ 18,634.—HINCKEsMAN, C. R., ‘‘ Burners for incandescent gas light- 
ing.’’ Aug. 25. 

18,643.—LoweEn, W., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.”? Aug. 25. 

18,649.—Bou rt, A.J. “ Gas-purifiers,’’ A communication from La 
Compagnie pour la Fabrication des Compteurs et Matériel d’Usines 
a Gaz. Aug. 25. 

18,665.—ABEL, C. D., ‘‘ Manufacture of combustible gas.’’ A com- 
munication from the Water Gas Maatschappij Systeem Dr. Kramers 
and Aarts. Aug. 25. 

18,579.—BELIN, G., ‘‘ Stoves, lamps, and generators therefor.’’ 
Aug. 25. 

18,698.—PLatTT, J., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Aug. 26. 

18,752.—CARPENTER, C. C., ‘‘ Gasholders.’’ Aug. 26. 
_ 18,796.—CrossLeEy, B., ‘‘ Anti-vibrator for incandescent gas light- 
ing.’’ Aug. 27. 

18,863.—SmitH, W., ‘‘ Absorbing ammonia from gaseous mixtures, 
with simple method of recovering the ammonia, and also the absorbent, 
for use over again.’’ Aug. 27. 

18,867.—ScuILL, C. H., and Hits, H. G., ‘* Producer-gas gene- 
rators.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,890.—LanE, D., and Rosinson, A. B., ‘‘ Anti-vibration devices 
for incandescent gas-burners.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,892.—CrossLEy, W. J., and Ricpy, T., ‘ Gas producers.”’ 
Aug. 28. 

18,918.—JENSEN, E., ‘‘ Gas and water pipes.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,921.— CARPENTER, C. C., ‘‘ Gasholders.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,938.—WINTER, R., ‘‘ Gas-heating appliances,’’ Aug, 28. 

18,942.—IMBERT, G., ‘‘ Gas-lamps.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,944.—Marks, G. C., ‘* Diffusing and intensifying of light.’’ A 
communication from La Société L. Dittlo, J. Magnin, et Cie. Aug. 28. 

18,950.—WINTER, R., ‘‘ Mixed gas and air burners.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,951.—WINTER, R., ‘‘ Stoves.’’ Aug. 28. 

18,952.—StTumPrF, J., ‘‘ Steam or gas turbines.”’ Aug. 28. 

19,050.—Duncan, T., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ Aug. 30. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. ] 





—_ 


Gas Analysis and the Methane-Hydrogen Plant at Sligo. 


‘Sir,—In the article in the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ for the 26th ult., on ‘‘ Dr. 
Tichborne and the Testing of Gas for Carbonic Oxide,’’ you quote me 
as saying ‘‘ thereis no end to the subject.’’ I suppose I did say this— 
at any rate, I believe it. Isolated here, I have devoted fifteen years of 
my spare time and cash to the study of chemistry, and particularly of 
Bas analysis, with every known form of apparatus—some, perhaps, 
only known to myselfand my assistant ; and I have gained some know- 
ledge. In fact, I feel that 1 am able to understand and worry out some 
of the acrobatic antics of the coal gas hydrocarbons. At the same 
time, there is still a vast unknown field for study and thought; and I 
can only compare its exploration to the efforts of travellers to reach 
the North Pole. 

Dr. Tichborne’s lecture gives us much to think about, and not 
without alarm for the future of gas undertakings. The mode of testing 
for carbonic oxide explained by him (that is to say, using water as the 
retaining agent) is, I consider, the best and most convenient for the 
gas manufacturer, but for the purpose of the Legislature we have yet 
to find a satisfactory method—at least a simple one—that will satisfy 
the ordinary magistrate. I can imagine some of our Irish, and even 
English, magistrates adjudicating on the subject, and looking as wise as 
owls and convicting or dismissing a case without knowing or under- 
Standing anything whatever about it. ; 

Before we should allow any legislation in regard to the restriction of 
carbonic oxide, the necessity for it should be proved beyond doubt. If 





an Act having this object is imposed upon us, will it effect its purpose ? 
I think not; but, instead, it would tend to handicap and strangle an 
industry which is likely to be of the greatest benefit to the nation. 
Has Germany, where water gas is used wholesale, adopted any restric- 
tions? I understand she has not. Why, then, should we afford them 
still another opportunity of competing with our trade and manufac- 
tures? We are annoyed and throttled quite enough already by the 
Board of Trade, without giving them another string to their bow. The 
Bill should be opposed promptly and effectually—by the shareholders 
in every gas undertaking, as well as by the manufacturing community. 
I will certainly do my part to assist in opposing it in Ireland, and not 
allow young industries, which are springing up all over the country, 
to be handicapped by such an Act. 

I have rather wandered from my subject. But what I wished to 
point out was that Dr. Tichborne, in his analyses, only removes the 
hydrocarbons or olefines absorbable by bromine, whereas there are 
other and even more important ones—viz., the benzene vapours— 
which are absorbable by nitric acid. In most gas laboratories, fuming 
sulphuric acid is used, which does the work of both, and removes all 
the hydrocarbons, with the exception of some of the paraffins. It is 
advisable, in making analyses for gas-works practice, to isolate or dis- 
tinguish as many of the hydrocarbons as possible. By so doing, some 
interesting information will be gained. For instance, a test might be 
made on these lines of carburetted water gas with low, medium, or 
high heats in the carburettor, with the illuminating power and yield of 
gas per gallon of oil in each case ; also an analysis of gas when troubled 
with stopped pipes, and again without the trouble. 

To my mind, we require to look for an altogether different mode of 
carbonizing coal. It is quite evident that our present system of 
hydraulic mains and ascension-pipes is wrong, seeing that they choke 
up just at the time when carbonization is at its best as regards yield of 
gas. What we wast is to carbonize coal so as to obtain and maintain 
the maximum quantity of benzene vapours in the gas; and this is only 
to be done by hot condensation, or absolutely removing the vapours 
from contact with the heavy hydrocarbons, which is impossible by the 
existing system. However, by the methane-hydrogen water-gas plant, 
we have succeeded in removing or retaining the free carbon and heavy 
hydrocarbons in the generator, and utilizing them again as fuel; and 
no further appreciable condensation takes place. The result is a high 
yield of benzene in the gas made. 

I must apologize for taking up so much of your space with this 
matter; but really ‘‘ there is no end to the subject.’’ 

Sligo, Sept. 2, . Aa C. B. Turty. 


—s ——_— 


Illegal Use of Discs to Work Meters. 


Sir,—I fear Mr. Bush's letter in your last issue may be taken as an 
intimation that, so long as slot meter customers are prepared to ex- 
change discs for pennies, no offence is committed or intended by 
obtaining gas by means of them. The popular title ‘‘ penny-in-the- 
slot ’’ would then be a misnomer. 

Would not such recognition strike a serious blow at the vital prin- 
ciple of this popular method of supplying gas, which was rendered 
popular by the fact that it met the requirements of a portion of the 
public who were either unable or unwilling to pay quarterly, or to 
whom it was undesirable to give credit. If any substitute is recog- 
nized for coins of the realm, would it not neutralize the whole of the 
conditions which tended to build up this new business, by rendering 
the meters no longer prepayment ones ? ’ 

Clapton Common, oak a sees. G. F. L. Foucer. 
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The Inquiry-Circular of the Saltcoats Town Clerk. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the paragraph on ‘‘ The Circular 
Inquiry Nuisance’’ in your issue of the 26th ult., and, while quite 
agreeing with your remarks generally on the subject, I cannot endorse 
what you say with reference to the circular sent out by the Town Clerk 
of Saltcoats. It in no way whatever either affects or attacks the 
dignity of the engineering profession, as the particulars therein asked 
are only such as an engineer himself, in similar circumstances, would 
require to get from the various local authorities. No consulting 
engineer would possibly have given the details required, as none of the 
inquiries referred to any engineering particulars whatever, but only to 
administrative details, which, as I have already said, a consulting 
engineer would need to collect in the same manner for himself, unless 
he were blessed with omniscience. I should, perhaps, add that the 
Saltcoats Town Council have no water undertaking of their own to 
manage, being supplied under agreement by the Irvine Corporation. 


Glasgow, Sept. 1, 1902. D. LAIDLAW. 


(Mr. Laidlaw writes sincerely in taking up the defence of the Salt- 
coats Town Council in sending out the circular which was recently the 
subject of some mild criticism in these columns; but having re-read 
the circular uncer the softening influence of our respected corre- 
spondent’s letter, we are compelled to think that had he gone a step 
further, and considered the ultimate object of collecting the numerous 
details which it was hoped would issue from the twenty-eight questions, 
he would have been disposed to agree that the circular indeed goes 
beyond the bounds of legitimate inquiry, that to ask strangers to freely 
give the time required to fully answer the interrogatories (simply for 
the advantage of the Saltcoats Council) was nothing short of an un- 
warrantable imposition, and that it would have been more prudent to 
have consulted one of the best water authorities. The object of pro- 
curing information as to what obtains in other towns was to enable 
the Saltcoats people to shape their method of procedure or arrange- 
ments with the Irvine Corporation on the lines that best met their 
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views. If this was not so, then we do not See of what value the collec- 
tion of the material would be to them. The towns addressed, we ven- 
ture to think, did not go circularizing the country through to get 
direction when they made their own agreements as to the supply of 
water outside the borough and beyond the limits of compulsory 
supply. They no doubt did what we advise Saltcoats to do, and that 
is they consulted a man who is expert not only in water engineering 
matters, but in administrative details as well. An expert who has 
not an all-round knowledge in both directions is not entitled to 
the designation of ‘‘ consulting engineer.’’ ‘‘ No consulting engineer,’’ 
says Mr. Laidlaw, ‘‘ could possibly have given the [administrative] 
details required,’’ and ‘‘ would need tocollect them in the same manner 
for himself, unless he were blessed with omniscience.’’ Granted. But 
would the details be required if the Saltcoats Town Council took the 
short cut, and obtained the advice they manifestly need, by going toa 
man well versed by long and varied experience in all matters relating 
to water undertakings—administrative and otherwise? We think not. 


We do not remember ever having seen or heard before of such a’ 


remarkable bundle of questions on the points covered by these from 
Saltcoats; and yet, the Saltcoats people confess their belief, by sending 
out the circulars, that other authorities have succeeded in making satis- 
factory arrangements —and without having recourse to their owncheap 
expedient for obtaining guidance. Mr. Laidlaw apparently overlooks 
the fact that, though the questions refer to administrative, and not 
engineering matters, the circulars were either addressed, or have been 
handed by the recipients, to the engineers in charge of certain water 
undertakings for reply or otherwise. Why? Simply because the 
engineers are the men best qualified to deal with them. In his final 
sentence, our correspondent gives a little light as to the object the 
Council have in seeking the information asked for by them. We 
erred in supposing them to be the owners of a water undertaking ; 
they are supplied by another authority. But this reversal of position 
does not alter our contention one jot; and the Council will be ill- 
advised if they do not seek direct advice, whatever the nature of the 
difficulty or question confronting them, instead of trying to extract 
assistance from a muddled mass of detail without the aid of an expert. 
In water affairs, as in other affairs of life in which specia! training and 
knowledge are required, there is danger in the lay belief in self-suffi- 
ciency and consequent action. However, it would be interesting if 
the Town Clerk would give the information as to how many copies of 
the circular he sent out, and how many engineers replied fully to the 
questions. The possession of this knowledge would be an indication 
as to whether our judgment of the circular was supported by the 
recipients. Meanwhile, to enable readers to judge whether our modest 
strictures were justified, the printed questions put into circulation by 
the Town Clerk are appended.—Eb. J.G.L.] 





INFORMATION ASKED FOR BY THE TOWN COUNCIL OF 
SALTCOATS, 


WATER a a a i i 


What is the population supplied from the water-works of the borough— 
(a) Within the borough ? 
(0) Outside of the limits of the borough, but within the limits of com- 
pulsory supply ? 
(c) Beyond the limits of compulsory supply and within the jurisdiction 
of other local authorities for water supply ? 
Total population supplied by the corporation ? 
Queries relating to the ratepayers outside of the limits of the borough, but 
within the limits of compulsory supply. 


Are they on an equal footing with the ratepayers within the burgh as 
regards the right to obtain a supply of water for domestic purposes ? 

Are they charged at the same rate of assessment, or on the same scale, 
for water for domestic purposes, as the ratepayers within the borough ? 

Does the corporation directly assess and collect the water-rate, or the 
charge for water, from them ? 

Have they the right to vote in the election of the members of the cor- 
poration ? 

Are they represented in any other way directly or indirectly in the 
management of the water undertaking ? 

Queries applicable to ratepayers beyond the limits of compulsory supply, 
and within the jurisdiction for water supply of other local authorities, 
but supplied with water by the corporation. 

Are they supplied with water for domestic purposes under voluntary agree- 
ments between the corporation and the local authorities ? 

What proportion does the rate or charge for water bear to the rate or 
charge within the compulsory limits ? 

Are they assessed or charged direct by the corporation ? 

Does the corporation collect direct from them ? 

If they are not directly assessed by the corporation, how is the sum pay- 
able to the corporation fixed, and by whom ? 

Have the local authorities any say in fixing or altering the rate from time 
to time: 

What was the rate last year— 

(a) Within compulsory limits ? 
(6) Outside compulsory limits ? 

Does the rate rise and fall with the rate within ? 

Does the rise or fall bear each year the same proportion to the rate within ? 

Is there a fixed limit or rate beyond which the corporation cannot charge ? 

Have the local authorities the option of discontinuing the supply, or are 
they perpetually bound to take and pay for it? 

Has the corporation the power to cut off the supply permanently if the 
water is required within the compulsory area? 





Are the local authorities liable directly or indirectly for the existing debt 
on the water-works ? : 
If the local authorities continue to pay till the whole debt is paid off, will 
they have any right in the works or the water ? 
Number of each class of local authorities supplied—viz., 
County councils. 
Town councils. 
Urban district councils. 
Rural district councils. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Alleged Embezzlement by Manchester Gas Officials. 


At the Manchester Police Court last Thursday, Sydney Smith and 
Harry Moss Bucklow were charged with embezzling certain sums of 
money belonging to the Gas Department of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Bell prosecuted, and stated that the prisoners were in the 
employment of the Corporation up to July, 1900, at the Bradford Road 
Gas-Works. Their duties were to receive moneys for coke, and enter 
them in a book with a counterfoil by the use of carbon paper. It was 
found that the prisoners had by some means put sums on the counter- 
foil smaller than those actually received. They absconded, and had 
only been recently apprehended. They admitted being the persons 
named in the warrants, but made no reply to the charge. They were 
remanded. 





_ — 
— 


A York Lighting Company’s Gas Bill. 


The British Power, Traction, and Lighting Company, Limited, York: 
were recently summoned through their Secretary to appear at the York 
Police Court for neglecting to pay £82 11s. 9d. for gas supplied by the 
York Gas Company. Mr. Cecil Cobb appeared for the Company ; 
Mr. F. H. Anderson defended. The latter said he did not dispute the 
amount, but he questioned the jurisdiction of the Court. He also 
objected to the Magistrates—both of whom were shareholders in the 
Company—adjudicating ; remarking that his clients had had great 
litigation with the Company. An adjournment was suggested ; but 
ultimately Mr. Anderson consented to a distress warrant being issued. 





_ 
- —_—— 





An Italian Water-Works Concession Cancelled. 


In July last, a winding-up order was made against the Public Works 
Constructors. Limited ; and meetings of the creditors and shareholders 
were held last Thursday, at the Board of Trade Offices, Lincoln's Inn, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. M. Winearls, an Assistant-Receiver in 
Bankruptcy. The Chairman stated that the Company was registered 
in January, 1896, for the purpose of carrying on a general agency and 
financial business, and especially to deal with a concession granted by 
the Italian Government for the construction of water-works for supply- 
ing Genoa. The Company was promoted by Charles Cooper, who 
had acted throughout as the Managing-Director. The capital was 
£50,000, divided into 10,000 shares of £5 each. Of the total number, 
2459 had been allotted, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
seven signatories’ shares, were stated to be represented by share 
warrants to bearer; but the Official Receiver was informed that 
neither warrants nor certificates had been issued. The concession was 
bought by Mr. Cooper (through a nominee) from the Trustees for the 
bondholders of the City of Genoa Water-Works Company, Limited, 
for £3000. A sum of £8000 was subscribed for the purchase-money 
and preliminary expenses, and the subscribers were to be repaid in full 
with 5 per cent. interest, and were also to receive a bonus of 100 per 
cent. in debentures of the Imperial Water-Works Company, Limited. 
The statement of affairs had not yet been lodged ; but, according to 
accounts prepared some time ago, it appeared that the unsecured 
liabilities amounted to at least £30,000, and £27,000 was also due on 
the debenture bonds. Theassets were stated to consist of bonds of the 
Imperial Company, and certain preference and ordinary shares of the 
Anglo-Dutch Petroleum Company. Mr. Winearls said that, in his 
opinion, there was nothing tangible to be realized. On March 11, 1897, 
the Company agreed to purchase the concession and property con- 
nected therewith for £90,000, as to £70,000 thereof in cash or bonds 
of the Imperial Company, and as to £20,000 in fully-paid shares of 
the same Company. On March 31, 1897, the Public Works Con- 
structors, Limited, agreed with the Imperial Company for the sale to 
it of the concession, &c., and undertook to complete the work of con- 
struction. The consideration was to be £499,930, payable as to 
£300,000 by the issue of debenture bonds, and as to £199,930 in fully- 
paid shares of the Imperial Company. The concern was transferred 
about the end of 1897; but the Company only received bonds or 
equivalent cash for £62,250 and £100 of fully-paid shares. Eventually, 
in consequence of delay, the concession was cancelled, and the Imperial 
Company now claimed to be creditors for a large amount. It was 
stated that the Company were endeavouring to obtain from the Italian 
Government a renewal of the concession. The Chairman further re- 
ported that the Company had also been interested in other undertakings 
(including the Meteor Incandescent Lighting Company, Limited), and 
there were matters involved which would require investigation by the 
Official Receiver. It was agreed at both meetings that this official 
should continue to act as Liquidator under the proceedings. 


-_ — 
— 





At the half-yearly meeting of the British Gaslight Company on the 
24th inst., the Directors will recommend a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum for the six months ended the 3oth of June, free 


of income-tax. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS, 


ZURICH GAS-WORKS. 





Report for 1901. 
We have recently received from Herr Weiss, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Ziirich Gas-Works, a copy of the compendious report 
on the progress of the works during last year. The Ziirich gas under- 


taking is in the hands of the Municipality ; and we do not propose to 
refer to the profit and loss account further than to say that a net profit 
of 460,241 frs. (about £18,410) was made on the year’s business. The 
report, however, embodies an immense amount of statistical informa- 
tion which, from its nature, is rarely—probably nowhere in this country 
—collected by the authorities of a gas undertaking, but is extremely 
valuable far outside the area to which it applies in particular, owing 
to the light which it throws on the development of gas consumption in 
different directions at the present day. Further, the Schlieren works 
of the Ziirich Corporation are equipped, as readers of the ‘* JouRNAL” 
are well aware, with unusually complete and well conceived labour- 
saving plant; and it is interesting to learn from the report how 
this answered during a year’s working. We bave therefore prepared 
a somewhat fuller abstract of the Ziirich report than it is our custom 
to give in the case of works of similar magnitude. 

The site of the old works on the Limmatstrasse has been partially 
utilized for the erection of fitting and meter shops, and a meter-testing 
station. The new works at Schlieren have now been put in direct road 
and telephone communication with the city of Ziirich. The Nos. 1 
and 2 benches of retort-settings have been provided with a De Brouwer 
coke-conveyor and a coke-sorting plant, so that they are now equipped 
in this respect like the Nos. 3 and 4 benches. 

The block of new offices was opened during the year, as well as 38 
cottages for workmen. A hot-water supply from the boiler-house is 
laid on to the scullery of each cottage, and to four wash-houses, and 
bath and drying rooms for general use. The kitchensare provided with 
gas-cookers, and the living rooms with coke-stoves. <A free supply of 
420 cubic metres (14,830 cubic feet) of gas per annum is given, and 
coke is supplied at a reduced price to the tenants, who pay a rent of 
270 to 450 frs. (say, {11 to £18) perannum. This rent corresponds to 
interest at the rate of about 34 per cent. on the capital outlay. These 
dwellings completed the building on the new works, which were started 
in August, 1897. 

Incandescent burners are now exclusively used in the public lamps, 
and go of these are now provided with automatic lighting and extin- 
guishing apparatus, which has been found satisfactory, and very 
convenient and economical for outlying positions. 

In the retort-house, some alterations were made to the coke-con- 
veyor, in order to overcome certain defects which had become apparent. 
The trough was provided with a double bottom and double sides, and 
rollers were put in to support and guide the portion of the conveying 
chain which runs free. 

The amount of gas made during the year was about 527,200,000 
cubic feet; being an increase of 13°26 per cent. on the make in 1goo. 
For the manufacture of this amount of gas, there were used 48,521 
metric tons of coal, 429 metric tons of cannel, and 46°28 metric tons of 
benzol. The gas made by each stoker per shift averaged 52,275 cubic 
feet, which is an increase of about 35 per cent. on the average for the 
preceding year, in which it had been thought that the maximum pos- 
sible had been very nearly attained. The general introduction of 
mechanical transport for the coke is responsible for the better results 
achieved. Further, the amount of gas made per retort per diem was 
10,503 Cubic feet, which was an increase of 14 per cent. on the output 
in the preceding year. Coal, however, cost much more than in Igoo ; 
so that the cost of coal, cannel, &c., per 1000 cubic feet of gas made 
rose from 2s. 34d. to 2s. 83d. Wages fell from o'2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in 1900 to about o'16d. The quality of the coal was inferior to 
that formerly used, and the make of gas fell from 10,952 cubic feet per 
ton in 1900 to 10,934 cubic feet ; while the coke produced amounted to 
only 72°70 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized, against 73°06 per 
cent. in 1900. The coke was so inferior in quality that the amount 
used for heating the retorts rose to 14°20 per cent. of the weight of coal 
carbonized, as compared with 11 per cent. in 1900. The amount of 
gas sold showed an increase of 11°8 per cent. over 1900. 

The greater increase in the amount of gas made—viz., 13°26 per 
cent.—is explained by an increase in the unaccounted-for gas, which 
in 1901 amounted to 5°20 per cent. of the make. Notwithstanding a 
greater number of public lamps, the consumption of gas for public 
lighting did not increase appreciably, and amounted to 15‘19 per cent. 
of the make. The gas sold to private consumers for lighting purposes 
showed a decrease of about 4°6 per cent. on the preceding year’s 
figure, and amounted to only 24°55 percent.of themake. Therailway 
and public buildings consumed 7:20 per cent. of the make. The con- 
sumption for cooking and heating purposes rose to 41°96 per cent. of 
the make, which is an increase of 38°6 per cent. on the consumption 
for the same purposes in 1900. Rather less gas was supplied for gas- 
engine use; the proportion being 4°45 per cent. of the make. The 
enormous increase in the consumption for heating purposes has had a 
marked effect on the relative quantities of gas distributed during the 
day time and the night time, and during thesummerand winter. The 
maximum quantity of gas distributed per hour rose in the winter only 
from 233,090 cubic feet in 1900 to 236,620 cubic feet in 1901, but in the 
summer from 77,695 cubic feet in 1900 to 130,670 cubic feet in Igor. 
The consumption of gas per head of the population of Zurich amounted 
to about 3300 cubic feet, which was an increase of 345 cubic feet over 
that for the preceding year. 

The coke produced fetched good prices at the beginning of the year ; 
but foreign competition caused a depression later. Coke was supplied 
at reduced prices to the town electricity, water, and tramway works 
and for heating the public buildings. The yield of tar amounted to 
58 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized. There were produced 





41 metric tons of retort carbon, and a good price was obtained early 
in the year. But the depression which ensued in the carbide industry 
caused the price to fall off later. Nearly 347 metric tons of spent oxide 
were sold, and fetched about £467. Over 430 metric tons of concen- 
trated ammoniacal liquor were produced, containing 97 metric tons of 
real ammonia, and fetching about £3523. 

The requisite chemical analyses had previously been carried out at 
the chemical laboratory of the Corporation ; but in view of their im- 
portance for the control of the working, it was deemed necessary to 
engage a special Chemist for the gas-works. He made one or two 
photometric tests daily at the works, and 98 tests were made in the 
city during the year. The average illuminating power of the gas 
was 15 Hefners (13°2 English candles). More importance, however, was 
attached to the contro) of the calorific power of the gas. The practi- 
cal heating value was, on the average, 574 B.T.U. per cubic foot. 
The spent oxide contained, on the average, 7:4 per cent. of cyanogen 
(calculated on the dried material). The amount of cyanogen in the gas 
at the exit of the ‘‘ Standard ’’’washer was 3°71 oz. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and after purification 0°117 oz. The gas as distributed contained 
on the average 174 grains of sulphur and 0°06 grain of ammonia per 
100 cubic feet. Less benzol was employed for enriching purposes than 
in the preceding year, as it had been found that a large part of the 
quantity then used was condensed in the mains within 1000 yards of 
the works. Cannel enrichment was found more satisfactory in this 
respect. The spent gases from the retort-furnaces almost always con- 
tained 16 to 18 per cent. of carbonic acid, and the producer gas 8 to 9 
per cent. of carbonic acid, 19 to 20 per cent. of carbonic oxide, and 7 to 
g per cent. of hydrogen. The spent gases entering the chimney were 
at a temperature of 750° Fahr., while in the middle of the settings over 
2000° Fahr. was recorded. 

The relations with the workmen were very satisfactory. There 
were fewer accidents and less sick leave than in 1goo. 

There were in use for public lighting on November 3) last 5336 
lamps with a total of 6593 burners. The average number of mantles 
required per burner was 3°5, and of chimneys 1°6 during the year. 
There were 23,103 consumers’ meters in use, of which 40°8 per cent. 
were for the supply of gas for lighting, 58:1 per cent. for heating and 
cooking, and 1-1 per cent. for gas-engines and technical purposes. 
The standard price of gas during the year was 25 rappen per cubic 
metre (5s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet). 

The report contains a number of diagrams showing graphically the 
fluctuations in the consumption of gas for various purposes at different 
times of the year. and at different hours of the day. The report this 
year is especially interesting in view of the completion of the new gas- 
works at Schlieren, and the fact that next summer gas engineers from 
all parts of the Continent will gather at Ziirich, and visit the gas- 
works, on the occasion of the annual meeting there of the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE 
WORKMEN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





By J. Hott SCHOOLING.* 


[Reprinted from the “ Fortnightly Review.”’] 


There is no need for me to remind you of the vast progress of British 
industries and manufactures, and of British commerce with other 
countries, which resulted from the national working energy. You 
know that for many years we managed affairs commercial pretty much 
as we chose with regard to foreign countries. If this or that foreign 
nation wanted our goods, it had to buy them on our terms or go with- 
out; and it was inconvenient to go without British goods, for we 
reigned almost alone in many markets. But of late years other nations 
have made great industrial and commercial progress, and are become 
our powerful rivals in the markets of the world. We are no longer 
the ‘‘ cock of the walk’’ that we were in former years. The American 
and the German eagles are keen and strong, intelligent and untiring. 
Moreover, thereare many other active competitorsin our markets. . . . 
And in this trade-war, as in that older war of blood, the best men 
have got to win. For the result must ultimately depend upon men, 
not upon machinery, important as machinery is. Are you going to 
be the best men, or are you going to let someone else come out on top ? 

I am not suggesting to you that British commerce is in a parlous 
condition or in anything like a parlous condition. But I do say to you 
that in many important directions British industry and commerce have 
already begun to show unmistakable signs of feeling the activity of 
our rivals. I ask you fully to realize that this-country is now 
only one among several mighty competitors all of whom are keenly 
alert to capture the markets of the world. We are no longer in the 
‘take it or leave it ’’ condition of a quarter of acentury back—we have 
strenuously to fight for our position. 

Now you may say to me: ‘‘ But this is an affair of the employers, 
of the export merchants, of the Government. It is not our affair.’’ 
The maintenance of our commercial position is certainly an affair of 
these employers and merchants and of the Government—to some extent. 
And some of our captains of industry are fully aware of the necessity 
to bestir themselves. But upon you, more than upon any or all of 
these bodies, rests the future of British commerce. This /s your 
affair to a greater extent than it is anyone else’s affair ; for the reason 
that your work is (when all is said) the most important and the pre- 
dominating fact in the whole vast fabric of British industry and com- 
merce. And you more than anyone else would feel the pinch if 
British commerce were permanently to lose position to a material 


extent. Moreover, your class is numerically the leading section of our 
population. 
It is possible that some of you may say: ‘‘ British commerce will 


last out my time at any rate, and what may happen afterwards does 





* An editorial paragraph to-day refers to this matter. 
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not matier to me.’’ Now this is not a worthy thing to say, and I do 
not believe that this can be the honest opinion of many of those to 
whom I now speak. Moreover, remissness on our part—in our gene- 
ration—will have the effect of making things harder for our children 
than they need be. I can assure you that if we, of this generation, let 
British commerce lose position, our children will most surely have to 
pay for our slackness. And it is quite possible that we should have to 
pay the penalty in our own lifetime. 

I ask you a straight question. Is there or is there not a tendency 
with many of you to take your work too easily? A feeling that it 
does not matter how work is done or how little work you do so long as 
you get your pay’? Icannot ventureanopinion. I donot know. But 
you know. If you are in the habit of taking your work too easily, I 
may tell you that you are in the position of a man who with one arm 
tied behind his back starts out to fight a strong opponent who has both 
arms free—and who uses them. 

And as to strikes. The harm that strikes do to the nation’s trade is 
very great. There isnot only the sheer waste of useful time and energy 
and the waste of employment of capital and machinery which have to 
lie idle, but trade is driven out of the country and snatched up by our 
rivals—not to return tous. Capitalists hesitate to put more money into 
work and machinery, although the money may be really needed, for 
they feel a lack of security in this use of their capital. 

Do you need so many strikes? I find that during 1896-1900 the 
current Board of Trade returns show that in the United Kingdom there 
were nearly 4000 strikes, trade disputes, &c.—that is to say, that more 
than two strikes occurred for every day during the whole five years. 
No fewer than 210,000 workpeople were yearly affected by these strikes, 
and in each year 7,000,000 working days were lost to you and to the 
nation. The yearly loss of wages alone caused by these strikes was 
nearly {2,000,000 sterling. The stated causes of many of thece strikes 
suggest to an unbiassed person that you have shown a short-sighted 
policy even in your own interests. 

Another point. Your average consumption of alcoholic drink is 
more than twice as much per man as the consumption by the Ameri- 
can workman, The American workman is not a man to whom you 
can afford to give away an important point of this sort. That is, not 
if you want to hold your own against him. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 





In the opening ‘‘ Editorial Note’’ inthe ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last week, refer- 
ence was made to the attitude taken up by the Trade Unions in regard 
to their amenability to the law of the land. In connection therewith, 
the following extract from the ‘‘ Law Journal’’ is specially interesting. 


The Trade Union Congress, which has been chiefly occupied in ful- 
minating against the judgment of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale 
case, has arrived at the conclusion that there will be no real security 
for Trade Union funds until they again enjoy the immunity which the 
highest tribunal in the country held they did not possess. There has 
been much violent denunciation of the judgment and the Judges, but 
no real attempt to show why a Trade Union should not, like the rest of 
the King’s subjects, be responsible for injuries purposely done by its 
authority and procurement. The broad principle laid down by the 
House of Lords was that when the Legislature has created a body 
capable of owning property, employing servants, and inflicting injury, 
it must be taken to have impliedly made it liable to be sued in a Court 
of Law for the wrongs it may inflict in the use of its wealth and the em- 
ployment of its agents. The Trade Unionists who complain so bitterly 
that their liberty has been restricted would appear to resemble that 
nation of whom it was written that they loved freedom so much that they 
desired to keep it all themselves. Parliament is not likely, in the 
present state of public opinion, to restore to Trade Unions their 
irresponsible power of interfering with the liberty and injuring the 
business of other people, especially if it realizes that the judgment of 
the House of Lords does not prevent any legitimate measures being 
taken by Trade Unions in the interest of their members. Trade 
Unionists are certainly not likely to assist their cause by violent attacks 
upon the Judges. ‘‘ Unjust judgments of unjust Judges’’ was the 
ridiculous phrase of one speaker ; and through all the speeches there 
ran the notion that the Law Lords arrived at their decision on political 
rather than on legal groun?s. The Lord Chancellor, whom the 
speakers at the Trade Union Congress seemed to imagine to be solely 
responsible for the decision, delivered, as a matter of fact, a judgment 
of about a dozen lines. The main judgments were those of Lord 
Macnaghten and Lord Lindley. If the Trade Unionists insist upon 
believing that these two learned Judges, to say nothing of Lord Shand 
and Lord Brampton, who sat with them, and of Mr. Justice Farwell, 
by whom the case was originally heard, are capable of allowing 
political feelings to warp their legal judgment, they can only be left in 
undisturbed possession of an absurd idea. But they might, at least, 
remember that their President last year acknowledged how favourably 
to workmen the Lord Chancellor and the Law Lords had interpreted 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. 


In his monthly circular to the Northumberland miners, Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., deals with the recent legal decisions. He says that some 
ardent and capable friends of the Trade Unions think these organiza- 
tions have received their death blow. Though he regards the Taff 
Vale judgment as possibly fraught with the gravest consequences, he 
does not quite adopt the gloomy view taken by certain of his friends. 
Some of the smaller Unions might, he thinks, be harassed and bur- 
dened by costly litigation, and powerful combinations of employers 
might be tempted to use the leverage afforded by the Taff Vale judg- 
ment to exact exorbitant damages in certain cases. Such a claim, he 
points out, was that recently made before Mr. Justice Bigham by the 
South Wales Coalowners’ Association against the Miners’ Federation. 
So far as it goes, Mr. Burt says, Mr. Justice Bigham’s decision is 





satisfactory to the Unions, and will no doubt check litigation for the 
time ; but it is hardly likely that the employers will accept the decision 
as final. The whole subject of Trade Union law is, says Mr. Burt, 
‘chaotic and uncertain.’’ The law of conspiracy has been strained 
against the Unions. Picketing, which for long was understood to per- 
mit of peaceful persuasion, has been restricted merely to the giving of 
information. The intention of the Legislature in passing the Acts of 
1875 has beyond doubt been frustrated. In the face of so many 
capricious and conflicting decisions new legislation is now almost 
inevitable—if only to clearly define the position. The 27 years which 
have elapsed since the Trade Union Acts were passed, have brought 
many changes; though even in high judicial quarters prejudice against 
the Unions is apparently not wholly unknown, and though Trade 
Unionists have no reasons for superabundant faith in the impartiality 
of the class from which juries are usually selected, the Unions yet 
occupy a very different place in public estimation from that which they 
held a quarter of a century ago, and their power and their popularity 
have alike increased. Mr. Burt concludes that they may therefore 
face with confidence the ordeal of public discussion with the certainty 
that Parliament and public opinion will deal justly by them. 


EE 
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THE QUESTION OF DEPRECIATION. 








The Example of Bolton. 


In the spring of last year, attention was called to the above matter 
by the ‘‘ Bolton Journal and Guardian; ’’ and it was pointed out that 
it was being realized in the town that the ordinary system of depreciation 


must be adopted if municipal trading concerns were to be successfully 
managed. It appears that the Borough Treasurer (Mr. G. Swainson, 
F.S.A.A ) acknowledged to the writer of the article that the Corpora- 
tion had been compelled to face the question in a determined manner 
owing to the refusal of the Income-Tax Commissioners to allow sinking 
fund or repayment of loans as depreciation. They had found that the 
repayments demanded by the Local Government Board were not suffi- 
cient to cover depreciation; and he expressed the opinion that many 
small boroughs and district councils who were rushing into electric 
lighting, &c., would find to their cost, in a few years, how very heavy 
depreciation really was. As a matter of fact, in nearly all cases it 
amounted to more than the repayment of debt ; and for years past cor- 
porations had been living in a ‘‘ Fool’s Paradise’’ in reference to 
the depreciation of both electricity and tramway undertakings. 

With regard to the latter, Bolton spent £73,000 in laying the horse 
tram track, and at the time the article was written about half of this 
amount had been repaid ; and it was contended that the remainder of 
the capital invested in the old track was represented by the value of the 
rails, concrete, and setts. The Surveyor of Taxes and the Local Com- 
missioners, by whom the question was fully gone into fifteen years 
ago, were of opinion that the depreciation could not possibly amount 
to more than {700 a year, or about 1-1ooth part of the outlay on the 
tramways. The Tramways Committee, to their cost, have, however, 
f.und that this depreciation was utterly absurd; and although the 
rails had only been down twenty years, they were compelled by the 
Board of Trade to relay them afresh at very considerable outlay. The 
Committee had consequently to go very deeply into the question of 
depreciation ; and they decided to allow 8 per cent. on the cost of 
construction of the track, 3 per cent. on land and buildings, 5 per cent. 
on equipment, and to per cent. on cars, machinery, fittings, Xc. ; 
making a total depreciation for the year 1901-2 of £16,298, and leaving 
£5742 to be handed over in aid of rates. Though the wear and 
tear of the tramways is very great, the Borough Engineer and the 
Treasurer are satisfied that the allowances made will be ample to 
cover everything, and will place the undertaking in a sound financial 
position. The action of the Committee in regard to this question has 
been closely followed by other towns; and the Treasurer has received 
a number of letters congratulating the Committee on the step they have 
taken. 

In the Electricity Department, the depreciation is put down at 6 per 
cent. on machinery, mains, and transformers, and to per cent. on 
accumulators, meters, electrical instruments, &c.; the total deprecia- 
tion charged in thisdepartment for the past financial year being £7655. 
In this amount, however, is included a sum of £5893 for loans repaid. 
There has been written off altogether for depreciation of the electric 
light undertaking a sum of £15,327, made up as follows (the amounts 
being in each case for two years) : The 6 per cent. on the machinery 
(£68,383), £8223; do. on mains (£33,009), £3960; do. on transformers 
(£8700), £1044 ; Io per cent. on accumulators (£1661), £332; do. on 
meters (£8247), £1648; do. on electrical instruments (£337), £66; do. 
on motors (£274), £54. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing figures, that, whatever may be 
the case in other towns, Bolton, under the guidance of its Borough 
Treasurer, is not unmindful of the question of depreciation; and the 
example may be commended to those who have control of the financial 
departments in other places. As mentioned above, it has already 
received favourable recognition. 


eee 
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Suffocation by Gas.—A watchman named O'Neill, in the employ 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, was suffocated by gas on 
the night of the 30th ult. Deceased had the use of a hut, which he 
entered at 9.30 on the evening in question; and as his services were 
not required until 5.30 the following morning, he was not disturbed 
till that hour. He was then called by a fellow-workman, when he was 
discovered lying face downwards on the floor of the hut, There was 
a strong smell of gas in the place; and it was afterwards found that 
the cock regulating the gas for a stove inside the place was turned full 
on and unlit. Dr. Douglas informed the Jury that death was due to 
suffocation by gas, and they returned an open verdict. How the gas- 
stove cock came to be left open, there was no evidence to show. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on the 
28th of July, at the Offices, Flinders Street, Melbourne—Mr. G. 
SWINBURNE (the Acting Chairman) presiding. 


The accounts presented showed that in the six months ending the 
30th of June the profits realized amounted, with the sum of £11,776 
brought forward, to £61,939. Of this amount, £1775 had been trans- 
ferred to the meter-renewal fund, and £12,000 to the reserve fund ; 
making together £13,775, and leaving £48,214 to the credit of the net 
revenue account. The quantity of gas sold for private consumption 
produced a revenue of £129,239; for public lighting, £9489; residuals 
yielded £34,647; anda few certificate fees made upa total of £173,384. 
The manufacture of gas entailed an expenditure of £72,699 (coal cost- 
ing £48,835); distribution, £12,610; management, £8470—the total 
expenses being £103,387, leaving £69,997 to go to the net revenue 
account. Under the supervision of the Company's Engineer (Mr. 
Rk. O. Thompson), €5,697 tons of coal and 136 tons of cannel were 
carbonized in the half year, producing an estimated quantity of 
646,000,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 566,769,000 cubic were sold 
and 580,689,000 cubic feet accounted for. The estimated quantities 
cf residuals were: Coke, 35,772 tons; tar, 656,950 gallons; and sul- 
phate of ammonia, 501 tons. In their report, the Directors recom- 
mended that a dividend of 4s. 6d. per share should be declared, 
amounting to £38,574, and leaving £9639 to be carried forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
explained that the absence of the Chairman (Mr. J]. Grice), who was 
on a visit to the Mother Country, was the cause of his occupying his 
present position. That visit would, he said, be utilized for inquiring 
into several matters connected with the Company's business. With 
regard to the accounts before them, it was with much pleasure that the 
Directors were able to present so favourable a balance-sheet as the one 
for the six months ending the 3oth of June last. As compared with 
the corresponding six months of 1go1, aslight increase in the gas sales 
was shown, though the Company had not had the benefit of the special 
consumption which took place during the Royal visit in May of last 
year, and had had to make up the leeway caused by the reduction on 
the rst of March last in the price of gas used for power purposes. The 
Directors had had proof that this reduction would be amply justified, 
as gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet was, without doubt, the cheapest 
power available for most of the requirements of the city and suburbs. 
Though reduced prices for coke and breeze were obtained during the 
half year under review, compared with the corresponding period of 
I90I, 3407 tons more were sold. This, with the additional turnover in 
tar and sulphate of ammonia, increased the returns by £853 6s. 3d. 
As was foreshadowed by the Chairman at the previous meeting, the 
expenditure on coal showed a considerable increase, on account of the 
higher price of the present contract ; but other items of expenditure 
were about normal. The stove and fitting department had done a 
large amount of work, and during the half year showed an increase of 
£3029 in its turnover, including 6904 Welsbach burners and 40,418 
mantles—an increase of 2019 and 13,490 respectively. A great deal of 
advisory work, repairs to stoves, fittings, &c., was done by this depart- 
ment, which was much appreciated by the public. The value of the de- 
partmentasan adjunct tothe sale of gas was every day moreapparent ; as 
the Directors found it necessary to get into close touch with their cus- 
tomers, and see that the internal fittings in the houses and the apparatus 
used for lighting, heating, cooking, &c., were the most suitable for giving 
the best results. During the past six months, the book-cost of stoves on 
hire and in stock had been further reduced. The outlay on the new works 
and extensions at the Fitzroy and West Melbourne works during the 
half year had been £14,643, £3000 of which was debited to the capital 
account and the balance to the reserve fund. These large extensions 
and alterations, designed and carried out with great credit by their 
Engineer, would furnish the Company with the most modern and up- 
to-date system of carbonization. Every attention had been given to 
securing the best mechanical arrangements for the handling of coal and 
reducing the cost of production ; and improvements had been effected 
which would add to the comfort and convenience of the workmen. The 
first part of the Fitzroy installation had just been put into operation, and 
the economies in manufacture anticipated by the inclined system of 
retorts were being realized, and would, he was sure, render a satis- 
factory account for the outlay incurred. The Directors were pleased 
to have been able to carry out all these profit-producing extensions 
from unallotted profits, and at the same time maintain intact the divi- 
dend and invested reserve fund. Most of the material for the new plant 
had been paid for ; and the balance required during the current half 
year, to complete the work, should not exceed £5000. The Directors 
were not only keenly alive to the necessity of employing every modern 
appliance for the cheap production of gas, but were also using every 
endeavour to reduce the unaccounted-for gas, which had for some 
time past been rather heavy. The number of meters in use stood at 
55,645—an increase of 1672, and stoveson hire numbered 7421—a rise of 
500, compared with twelve months ago; while the cooking stoves in 
use were estimated at more than 12,500. It would thus be seen that 
the number of consumers was steadily growing. In connection with 
this increase, it was interesting to note that though the number of con- 
sumers had augmented by 1672, the consumption of gas per meter showed 
a slight decrease, owing to the economy obtained by the extended use of 
Welsbach burners. The policy of the Directors was to give consumers 
advice in regard to every method of economy ; and they preferred to 
see a widespread clientele, with small accounts, rather than a smaller num- 
ber of consumers with largeaccounts. By this means gas was popularized. 
hough the gas business in Melbourne was not regarded as the great 
monopoly it was at one time, having now to compete with two large 
electric light undertakings and kerosene, which was sold at one-third 
of the price charged 15 years ago, yet it was most encouraging to note 
how well the industry held its own, not only in Melbourne, but all over 
the world ; so that instead of people talking of gas ‘‘ dying hard,’’ they 
must regard it as having taken a new lease of life. It was also satis- 
factory to report a further adoption of incandescent gas for the streets. 





During the past six months or sc the whole of the streets of South Mel- 
bourne had, under a contract for five years, been converted from the 
old system of lighting ; and instead of being one of the worst, it was 
now, under the new system, one of the best lighted suburbs. The 
whole of the electric lights on the Melbourne Harbour Trust wharves 
and docks had been taken down during the past six months, and re- 
placed by incandescent gaslights. The superior penetrating power of 
the new light had been much appreciated during foggy weather. Un- 
fortunately, the Melbourne Corporation were largely committed to elec- 
tric light for the streets ; but the Company, being anxious to give the 
citizens and Corporation an opportunity of seeing the capabilities of 
modern gas lighting, and to demonstrate the superiority of the new high- 
pressure incandescent gas-lamps, asked the permission of the Municipal 
Council to light for a time a section of one of the principal streets of 
the city at their own cost. He regretted to say, however, that a reply 
had been received declining their request ; and the possibility of being 
able to show the citizens how the lighting of the streets might be im- 
proved at considerably less cost than the present expenditure of £18,269 
on electric light had been denied them. This clearly showed how a 
Corporation, having embarked on municipal electric lighting at an 
outlay of £350,000, and being bound to one system, were pre- 
vented from adopting the latest improvements as they come out for 
the benefit of the citizens. He was afraid that in the Council's 
refusal there was an example of the proverb: ‘‘ Discretion is the 
better part of valour.’’ However, if the Directors cou!d not do it one 
way, they must do it another ; and, as several of the new brilliant Lucas 
incandescent gas-lamps, giving a light equal to 700-candle power for 
a consumption of 25 cubic feet of gas per hour, had already been 
ordered to replace private electric arc lamps in the streets, the public 
would have an opportunity, to some extent, of comparing lights. It 
was not generally known in Australia that the electric light was only 
used to a comparatively small extent for street lighting in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe—London, Paris, Berlin, and 
the other large cities, with the exception of a few streets, being lighted 
with incandescent gas. Having cited Liverpool, Glasgow, Bradford, 
and Manchester, in support of this statement, the Chairman went on 
to say that the advent of the Welsbach burner was truly an epoch in 
the history of the gas business. The results he had given might be 
a surprise to many, but they showed that with the advances made in 
economical gas production, and the wonderful improvements con- 
tinuously being effected in gas-burners, by which increased light was 
given for a lessened consumption, there was nothing to fear from 
electricity in regard to cost or lighting power. Competition had 
really been a great blessing to the gas business. He could not con- 
clude without expressing the thanks of the Directors to the staff and 
employees, numbering 894, for the continuous interest taken in the 
Company's welfare, and to the valuable work done by Mr. Hinde as 
Secretary, Mr. Thompson, as Engineer, and the heads of the various 
departments. he 

Mr. E. J. WHITE, in seconding the motion, said that, after a visit to 
Europe, he could testify to the correctness of the statements made by 
the Chairman, that gis was beating electricity in many instances. 
The improvements which had taken place in gas lighting were aston- 
ishing ; and there was no reason why they should not be extended. 
The outlook was most satisfactory ; and the shareholders were to be 
congratulated on the splendid position of the Company. 

After a few remarks from shareholders, the motion was carried, and 
the dividend recommended was declared. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Directors. 


—~ie 


AUSTRALIAN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the Royal 
Exchange, Sydney (N.S.W.), on the 28th of July—Mr. G. J. CoKEN 
presiding. 

The SEecrETARY (Mr. R. J. Lukey) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. 
In the course thereof they stated that the profits for the half year 
ending the 3oth of June, after making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, deducting interest on borrowed money, repairs and renewals, 
depreciation of plant, working expenses, and all other charges, 
amounted, with the balance brought forward, to £58,511 15s. 2d. 
They recommended the payment of a dividend for the six months of 
gs. per share, free of income-tax, which would absorb £55,045 4s. 3d., 
and leave a balance of £3466 1os. 11d. to be carried forward. The 
Engineer (Mr. T. J. Bush, M.Inst.C.E ) reported that the whole of the 
Company’s plant was in good condition. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the lay- 
ing of the new mains from Mortlake for increasing the supply of gas 
in Rockdale, Hurstville, Bexley, and Kogarah had been completed, 
and the supply there was quite satisfactory. Inthe eastern suburbs of 
the city, the supply of gas had been much improved during the past 
few months ; but when:the other extensions in hand were completed, 
the requirements of the district would be more than fully met. The 
borough of Enfield had decided to abandon electricity, and had made 
arrangements for the installation of the incandescent system of gas 
lighting early next year. The consumption of gas through penny-in- 
the-slot meters was increasing. It now exceeded 100 million cubic 
feet per annum, yielding a revenue exceeding £26,000 from nearly 
14,000 meters ; and the number of additional consumers was increasing 
daily. The question of the assessment of mains was to be dealt with 
as a special case by the Supreme Court. While regretting the action 
of the Municipal Council in the matter of the electric lighting of the 
city, there was no reason for the shareholders to feel alarmed respect- 
ing the future prosperity of the Company. The public lights had 
always been supplied at such a rate as to leave very little margin for 
profit. When the extra cost of labour was taken into consideration, 
together with additional charge for importing the necessary material 
from England, the £4 19s. per lamp now charged by the Company 
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compared favourably with the price charged by the home companies 
for similar service. Theincrease in the number of public lights for the 
half year to June 30 had been 42; raising the total todate to10,607. The 
increase in the number of gas-cookers was 439; making 11,653, exclu- 
sive of a large number supplied by persons other than the Company. 
The gas-engines in use (not the Company's property) numbered 320. 
The day consumption of gas equalled 41°7 per cent. of the total 
delivery. The increase in the number of consumers by the ordinary 
system was 1428, and by penny-in-the-slot system 1943; making the 
total number to date 56,421. The total number of miles of piping to 
date was 1613—an increase of 48 miles for the six months. 

The Deputy-CHairMAN (Mr. S. Dickinson) seconded the motion, 
and it was carried. 

All the Directors and the retiring Auditors were re-elected; and a 
vote of thanks to them and the officers terminated the proceedings. 


— 


HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held yesterday week, 
at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Mr. CHARLES HorSsLeEy, 
J.P., in the chair. 


The ENGINEER and Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman) having read the 

notice convening the meeting, the Directors’ report and the accounts 
were taken as read. 
_ The CuarrMan remarked that the few proprietors present was an 
indication that they were pleased with the Company’s position. 
Briefly, the report informed them that the business continued to pro- 
gress steadily ; that there had been an increase in the quantity of gas 
sold, although the rental showed a decrease, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, due to the reduction in the price of 
gas; that the balance at the profit and loss account was £4093. 
Examining the accounts, it would be found that the gas-rental 
amounted to £8725, which was a decrease of {169 compared with the 
first halfof1gor1. This decrease was made up inthis way: The losson 
the half-year’s rental by the 3d. per 1000 cubic feet reduction was £505 ; 
but there had been an increase in the quantity of gas sold equal to nearly 
£427, which made the loss on the gas sales only about £79. On the 
lamps lighted by the Council there was a decrease of {90 ; and these two 
items made the total difference of £169. The quantity of gas sold was 
40,457,000 cubic feet ; or an increase of 5-94 per cent. The unaccounted- 
for gas was 5"I9 percent. The increases in the gas sold were spread 
over their area as follows: In the Harrow district 12°78 per cent., in 
Sudbury 1°33 per cent., and public lighting 1°06 per cent. But in the 
Stanmore district, where they always looked for a good increase, there 
was a decrease of 4°64 per cent. Mr. Chapman did not attribute this 
decrease in Stanmore to the electric light, but to the fact that a great 
many of the consumers in the neighbourhood were away. The meter 
and stove rental amounted to £537, which was an increase of £79. 
The residual products had returned them {£240 less—there having 
been a decrease of £218 on coke and {69 on tar; but the receipts for 
sulphate of ammonia were better by nearly £47. The total receipts 
were £10,506, which was a reduction of £372. But, on the other 
hand, the expenditure, which amounted to £7293, was less than in the 
June half of last year by £528. There had been a decrease in the 
expenditure on coal amounting to £585, and on oil of £134. A sum of 
£200 had been written off the Stanmore suspense account, which 
entirely cleared it away. They hadalso written {200 off the new con- 
densers, and {£70 off stoves. The profit of the half year amounted to 
£3213. Dividends, mortgages, &c., would require £3128 ; and so they 
would leave £84 to carry forward to the previous balance of £1437. 
As to the working, he might mention that the gas made per ton of coal 
carbonized was 10,370 cubic feet. These remarks showed that the 
business was in a very satisfactory state ; and this brought him to the 
point where he might state that in all probability in the near future they 
would have to spend some further money. They would have to go to 
Parliament shortly for a new Act; and in it they would take powers 
to use land (which they had already bought) for the manufacture of 
gas. They would also have to buy further adjoining land ; and if 
they could not get it, then they would have to go further afield for 
some. The works were now being practically rebuilt internally ; and 
they were busy getting them ready for the coming winter. 

The Vicke-CHAIRMAN (Mr. A. H. Baynes) seconded the motion, re- 
marking that he thought it was very gratifying, in face of the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, that they had had an increase of nearly 6 per 
cent. in the amount of gas sold. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. A. F. 
PHILLIPs dividends were declared at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the ‘‘ A "’ capital, 7 per cent. on the ‘‘ B”’ capital, £5 12s. per cent. 
on the ‘‘C’’ capital, and 6 per cent. on the guaranteed shares, all less 
income-tax. 

The CiarrMAN having proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer 
and Secretary and the staff, 

Dr. J. W. LEE GLAIsHER seconded it. He observed that the Chair- 
man had referred to the reorganization of the works. In point of fact, 
they were in process of being rebuilt entirely. A great deal of the 
building was new—for instance, the offices, the inclined-retort house, 
and the oil-gas plant ; and other new plant was replacing that which 
already existed. It was hoped that the new works would all be in 
thoroughly good working order before Christmas. All this rebuilding 
and renewal had only been brought about by the energy of their 
Engineer. He must have had a very responsible time; and he (Dr. 
Glaisher) congratulated him on having now nearly brought the work 
to a successful completion. The works would be very different in the 
coming winter from what they had been in recent winters, and would 
be more worthy of the large district they supplied, and of the position 
the Company now occupied in the gas world. The Company rose 
from very small beginnings; and they really now had a habitation, 
buildings, and works which were worthy of Harrow and Stanmore. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 





Mr. CHAPMAN, in responding, said it was a pleasure to him to meet 
the proprietors that day, because he felt that they were going forward 
although in times of difficulty. They were surrounded by an Electric 
Light Company, who had taken away a large amount of business ; but 
still their own Company continued to increase, and the increase at the 
present time was even better than it was last half year. At the works, 
it was true, they had had a time of some little anxiety. They had, in 
addition to the work specially mentioned by Dr. Glaisher, renewed the 
engine-house, washers, scrubbers, and other things. Practically, they 
had had to carry on this work over the old plant, and for the time they 
had many difficulties to contend with, but now they were in a straight- 
forward position. 

On the motion of Mr. F. LeEnnarp, seconded by Mr. F.. H. PILLeEy, 
the Chairman and Directors were thanked for their services. 

An acknowledgment by the CHAIRMAN concluded the proceedings. 


_ — 


PROFIT-SHARING AT CHESTER. 





Our readers may remember that rather more than twelve months ago 
the Directors of the Chester United Gas Company decided to establish 
a profit-sharing scheme; and last week the first annual meeting was 


held—Mr. J. Gamon, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. The 
report of the Committee showed that the working had resulted ina total 
bonus for the year of £162 2s., calculated at the rate of £3 percent. on 
the salaries and wages earned. One-half of this, under the rules, was 
at the free disposal of the profit-sharers ; the other half, however, had 
to be left in the hands of the trustees for accumulation. It was stated 
that the operations of the past year had been somewhat unsettled owing 
to the new method of carbonization inaugurated in August last ; but the 
results arising from the new system were now favourable, and it was 
hoped, with the aid of the employees, they might be such as would 
enable the Directors to further reduce the price of gas, and consequently 
increase the bonus, at no distant date. In order that the employe2s 
might have a larger representation, and feel a personal interest in the 
success of the profit-sharing scheme, the Committee recommended, with 
the sanction of the Directors, the enlargement of the Committee of 
Management to eleven members, five of whom would be elected by the 
profit-sharers. The Committee added that they were satisfied a greater 
interest in the work had been taken by the majority of the profit-sharers. 
In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said that a year 
ago, when he ventured to recommend the profit-sharing scheme, he 
hoped that it would bring ina substantial amount to every one of them. 
He had great pleasure in finding that this promise had been fulfilled. 
Along with the adoption of the report, he proposed to move the exten- 
sion of the Committee from five to eleven, so that every department 
could have an opportunity of having a representative on the Committee. 
It would be, he said, essentially a workmen’scommittee, and they would 
be able to bring forward any matter regarding the works and the profit- 
sharing scheme. Ofcourse, the whole idea was based upon bringing the 
workmen into co-operation with the proprietors and the Directors of the 
Company. ‘There was no doubt that every man in his work had great 
opportunities of being a help towards the cheaper manufacture of gas ; 
and, of course, the cheaper manufacture of gas meant larger profits for the 
workmen. He pressed upon them the absolute necessity of exercising 
economy at the works. He said that ina concern of that kind a great 
deal of waste occurred through the individual workman. The cry to- 
day was for the fair wage ; but there was another cry which he thought 
should come home to every man who had any idea of doing his work 
in a proper manner, and that was a fair day’s labour. With regard 
to the profit-sharing scheme, the maximum amount paid to workmen 
was £3 2s. 4d. He urged the men not to withdraw the portion of the 
amount at their disposal, but to leave the whole in the hands of the 
Trustees at 4 per cent. interest. He said he also hoped that some of 
them would come forward and purchase gas stock. The Directors 
were prepared, in the names of the Trustees or in that of any indi- 
vidual workman, to let them have no less than £10 of gas stock, which 
would bring them in a little betterinterest than 4 percent. The object 
of the scheme was to benefit the workmen, and to make more comfort- 
able their homes ; and he hoped that the Company’s employees might be 
among the most prosperous in the town. The report was unanimously 
adopted ; and a vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman for 
presiding. 


_ <<} 
—— 


PROVINCIAL GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 





GAS COMPANIES. 
Dover. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Dover Gas Company on Mon- 
day last week, the adoption of the report of the Directors, noticed in 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 26th ult., was moved by Mr. Willsher Manner- 
ing, the Chairman. In the course of his remarks, after dealing with 
the figures in the accounts, he said, with reference to the output, that 
there had been a slight decrease in the quantity of gas sold in the six 
months ending June 30, compared with the corresponding half of last 
year : 112,173,300 cubic feet against 113,083,700 cubic feet, or a little 
more than 0°75 percent. This might, he thought, be attributed to the 
very mild weather in the first two months of the year, and to the 
unusually small number of troops in the barracks. In other respects 
the business of the Company continued to increase. There were 2695 
ordinary and 2623 automatic consumers, against 2653 and 2265 a year 
ago—an increase of 42 and 358 respectively. The number of stoves on 
hire had also gone up from 3610 to 4072, or an increase of 462. During 
the half year they had extended their mains to new districts, and were 
still laying new and additional pipes and enlarging others, which had 
become necessary in order to maintain an adequate supply. Looking 
at these facts, the proprietors might fairly anticipate increased con- 
sumption and continued progress. Mr. T. W. Fry seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unanimously. In responding to a vote of 
thanks accorded to the Chairman and Directors, Mr. Mannering said 
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he and his colleagues did their best; but he felt their efforts would be 
totally unavailing except for the assistance they received from the staff. 
The good feeling which had so long existed between the Board and the 
whole of the employees, he was thankful to say, remained undisturbed. 
Officers and men worked most harmoniously together for the benefit of 
the Company. He moved acordial vote of thanks to them for their 
continued efficient and faithful services. The motion was carried. 


Falmouth. 

At the annual meeting of the Falmouth Gas Company on Monday 
last week, at which a profit of £1840 was reported, Mr. W. Rowe, who 
presided, stated that the increased sales which had taken place were 
considered fairly satisfactory, seeing that Falmouth was said to be ina 
depressed state. In recent years they had been heavily effected by the 
price of coals, and had to draw from the reserve fund to maintain 
dividends. They now proposed to partially pay the amouni back. 
The light shown outside the Company’s premises put to the blush many 
of the efforts of electricity, and it cost less than a penny per hour, 
They heard complaints as to the expense and unreliability of electric 
lighting ; and while they believed electricity was to be the great power 
of the future, they meant the use of gas for lighting and power to 
advance concurrently, and keep to the front as it had done hitherto. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. had already been paid, and he 
proposed that a further dividend of 5 per cent. be declared, and #? per 
cent. placed to the reserve fund, carrying forward the balance. Mr. 
W. N. Carne, in seconding the motion, said the lowest price they had 
ever charged for gas was 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and now it was 
3s. 10d., which was 4d. less than the maximum. While they had 
advanced the price 35 per cent., they were paying 50 per cent. more 
for coal. ‘This spoke very fairly for the efficiency of the works. He 
believed there was a great future for gas in the use of cookers. The 
motion was carried. In answer to a question, the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. James W. Buckley Assoc M.Inst.C.E.), said by installing 
water-gas plant they were able to produce 50 per cent. more gas 
on the limited area of their works than by the ordinary appliances. 
When working at the maximum, they made the gas as cheaply with 
the new plant as with the old. The Company had taken a wise course 
in erecting it. At a subsequent extraordinary meeting the share- 
holders decided to give the Directors power to raise £5000 debenture 
stock, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 


Hastings and St. Leonards. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Gas Company was held on Thursday—Dr. G. G. Gray, J.P., in the 
chair. The Directors reported that in the half year ending the 3oth of 
June there had been an increase in the quantity of gas sold, notwith- 
standing the influence of the weather on the consumption at the com- 
mencement of the year, the economy effected by the extending use of 
incandescent gas-burners, and other causes. Coke and breeze had not 
realized so much in value as in the corresponding period of the past 
year. The question of the charges made for the lighting and mainten- 
ance of the public gas-lamps having been in an unsettled state for 
many years, negotiations took place between the Company and the 
Corporation which resulted in the transfer of the whole of the public 
lighting plant to the Corporation for asum of £3000. Further progress 
had been made with the Company’s new works at Glyne Gap. The 
accounts accompanying the report showed that the revenue amounted 
to £42,655, and the expenditure to £32,595; leaving £10,060 to goto the 
profit and loss account. The Directors proposed to pay the statutory 
dividends at the rate of 634 per cent. per annum on the converted 5 per 
cent. stock, and 5 per cent. perannum on the converted 33 percent. stock, 
both less income-tax. Under the supervision of Mr. Charles E. Botley, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Company's Engineer and Manager,15,821 tons ofcoal, 
81 tons of cannel, and 163,847 gallons of oil were used during the half 
year in the production of 221,252,000 cubic feet of gas (including 
57,709,000 cubic feet of oil gas), of which 211,427,600 cubic feet were 
sold and 213,640,100 cubic feet accounted for. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said the past six months had been 
generally satisfactory ; there having been an increase of more than a 
million cubic feet in the sale of gas, and an augmentation of £700 in 
the profits. The latter was due to reduced expenditure. Residuals 
showed a net decrease of £1087; the loss being on coke and breeze. 
This was due to causes which he went fully into on the last occasion. 
An important part of the revenue, of course, came from gas-rental ; 
and although there was a reduction, the shareholders must bear in 
mind that he was comparing the position with the June half year of 
1901. In doing so, he was contrasting a half year when the gas for 
the whole time had been 3s. per 1000 cubic feet with one during half 
of which—that was for a quarter of the year—the price was 3s. 4d. ; 
and had it remained at the same figure there would have been a general 
increase of £450. Altogether, they saw that through the reduction in 
the price of gas they got a corresponding decrease in the expendi- 
ture, and practically the shareholders stood in the same position, 
while the consumers had the benefit of £450. Having referred 
to the new works at Glyne Gap, he went on to say that during 
the past year the cooking-stoves showed an increase of 500, and they 
had now more than 6000 stoves out on hire. The prepayment meters 
Showed an increase of 500; and there were now upwards of 4000 in 
use. In conclusion, he mentioned that the consumers had saved £2000 
by the reduction in the price of gas. Mr. Oke seconded the motion. 
He remarked that the concern was in a very sound financial position ; 
and the fact of so many stoves and prepayment meters being out 
Showed that the district was well worked. Mr. Walder suggested that 
the Company should apply for authority to reduce the illuminating 
power of the gas, which was at present 15 candles. He pointed out 
that an incandescent burner would give an equally good light with gas 
of 7 or 8 candle power. The Chairman said the Company were bound 
to supply 15-candle gas, but they really made it 16 candles; and when 
they applied for their last Act, the Corporation tried to get the power 
raised to the latter figure. To supply it voluntarily was one thing, 
but to do it by compulsion was quite another. The report was adopted. 
Mr. Oke moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, the 
Engineers, Secretary (Mr. A. E. Young) and staff, and other officials. 
He remarked that if the gentleman who was anxious to reduce the 





standard of the illuminating power of the gas would use his influence 
with the Corporation to consent to an Order for a reduction to 14 
candles, it would be a great thing for the Company. But unless this 
could be done, he thought that it would be a dangercus thing to go to 
Parliament on the question. 


Richmond. 

The ordinary half-yearly general meeting of the Richmond Gas 
Company was held on the 29th ult.—Mr. T. J. Carless in the chair. 
The report and accounts having been presented, the Chairman re- 
marked that the capital expenditure in the six months ending the 30th 
of June had amounted to £1460. The installation of the incandescent 
gas system all over the borough necessitated rather a large outlay, 
although this had chiefly come under the head of renewals. About 
120 new services for the penny-in-the-slot system had been laid on, and 
a number of gas cooking-stoves purchased. The revenue account 
showed that the cost of coals had gone down, the figures compared 
with the corresponding half year, showing a reduction of close upon 
£2300. Against this had to be set off the reduction in the charge for 
gas, which was about £2000, and also the serious fall in the price of 
coke. The item for the lighting and repairing of the public lamps 
was unusually heavy ; but the work of transforming the lamps had to 
be carried out thoroughly, if the benefit from the new light was to be 
appreciated. Richmond had now very little to complain of, and com- 
pared favourably with the adjoining districts. The figures for the sale 
of gas showed a reduction of about £1000 owing to the reduction of 
4d. per 1000 in the price, which but for an increase of about 54 per 
cent. in the private consumption would have totalled to close 
upon £2000. It was very satisfactory to record a substantial in- 
crease in the consumption, for it showed the progressive nature of the 
business. The decrease of {280 for public lighting was attributable to 
a reduction in price—the charge having been brought down under the 
new arrangement. Meter and stove rents on the other hand showed 
advances; the latter being about 6 per cent. more than during the 
corresponding period of last year. Residual products, with the excep- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia, had seriously fallen off in value; coke 
alone bringing in f1100 less than last year. The profit and loss 
account showed a balance sufficient, with about £200, to allow of the 
statutory dividend of 5 percent. They proposed to take the required 
amount from the reserve fund, which was formed principally for the 
purpose. Had it not been for the cost of the incandescent lamps, this 
would not have been necessary, and a sum could have been carried 
forward. He congratulated the proprietors on the whole, upon the 
past half-year’s working. He moved that the report and accounts 
be adopted. Mr. Skewes-Cox, M.P., seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. A dividend of 5 per cent. per annum having 
been declared, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and the 
other Directors for their conduct of the business in the half year. 
The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. T. May, jun., Assoc.M. 
Inst.C.E.) and the other officers of the Company for their attention to 
their duties. The motion was carried unanimously, and Mr. May 
briefly returned thanks. 


St. Albans. 

The half-yearly meeting of the St. Albans Gas Company was held 
on Wednesday—Mr. T. Kent (Chairman) presiding. The report of 
the Directors for the half year ended the 3oth of June set forth that 
the price of coal continued high, and contracts had not been renewed 
at the reduced prices anticipated. Thesale of coke, on the otber hand, 
was much depressed. The alterations and additions to the works were 
progressing satisfactorily ; and it was hoped that the new gasholder 
would be in use before the winter. From the balance standing to the 
credit of the profit and loss account, the Directors recommended that 
a dividend should be declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the consolidated stock, which would absorb f{1040. In moving the 
adoption of the report, the Chairman said the consumption of gas con- 
tinued to show a satisfactory increase, but the saving in the cost of 
coal was, to a large extent, lost, owing to the depreciated value of re- 
siduals. The Directors hoped this year to renew the contracts at a 
considerable reduction ; but the combination among the gas-coal col- 
lieries was still strong, and an average drop of only about Is. a ton 
was realized. The report was adopted, and the dividend declared. 
The alterations and additions referred to in the report include, in addi- 
tion to the new gasholder, which is capable of storing 571,000 cubic 
feet, larger purifiers, new governors, and rfo-inch instead of 4-inch 
mains. The work is being carried out by Messrs. Cutler and Sons, of 
Milwall, from the plans and under the supervision of Mr. A. F. 
Phillips, M.Inst.C.E., the Company’s Engineer and Secretary. The 
total cost of the work will be about £10,000. 


Sunderland. 


The revenue of the Sunderland Gas Company for the past twelve 
months was shown by the report to have been £121,762, and the ex- 
penditure £108,793—leaving a profit of £12,969. Mr. G. R. Booth, 
on behalf of the Chairman, moved the adoption of the report at the 
recent annual meeting of the Company; and in doing so, he said 
that there was no monotony about the accounts this year, as had 
been the case on previous occasions. This was chiefly owing to 
the extraordinary price to which coal had risen. The cost of coal to 
the Company in 1898 was £30,000, in 1900 it was £51,800, and in Igor 
it rose to £80,500. In consequence of this increase, they had had to 
raise the price of gas ; and this in its turn led to an increased revenue. 
For instance, their income, including residuals, for 1901 was £148,600 ; 
but when coals fell, and they reduced the price of gas, the income went 
down to £121,760. Their customers had increased by 1000. This 
year the revenue from gas was £85,415, against £99,000 last year. 
This falling off was due to the fact that they acted on the principle 
they had adopted, of reverting to the old price when the price of coals 
came down. They had done this perhaps a little prematurely; but 
still it did not prevent them declaring the usual dividend. The report 
was adopted. Dividends were declared at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
the original capital and 4} per cent. on the additional capital. 
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Sutton. 

At the recent half-yearly general meeting of the Sutton (Surrey) 
Gas Company, the Directors reported that the consumption of gas in 
the six months ending the 30th of June had increased by 7,511,000 
cubic feet, or 12 per cent., and the revenue by £416. This they re- 
garded as very satisfactory, seeing that the price of gas was reduced 
by 3d. per rooo cubic feet in July last year. There had been a further 
reduction of a like amount from the 30th June last; the prices being 
now 3S. 4d. gross and 2s. tod. net per 1090 cubic feet. The retort- 
house lately completed would be capable of producing, when fully at 
work, a million cubic feet per diem. The balance on the profit and loss 
account available for distribution was £8978, from which the Directors 
recommended the payment of dividends at the rates of 10 and 7 per 
cent. per annum on the original and paid-up additional capital of the 
Company (less income-tax). The Chairman (Mr. F. Budgen), in 
moving the adoption of the report, remarked that the great drawback 
during the past half year, compared with the first six months of 1gor, 
had been the price of residuals, the revenue from which showed a 
considerable decrease. On the other hand, coal had cost £1884 less 
than it did twelve months ago. With regard to manufacture, in the 
quantity of gas made there had been a rise of 9 million cubic feet, 
compared with the corresponding half of last year, which was a very 
large one indeed. He might mention that they had now about 1000 
slot-meter consumers; and the cost was £5 or £6 per installation. 
It would not be unreasonable to say that the expenditure under this 
head should be written off in ten years, and anything left after that 
time would be to the good of the Company. The coal carbonized 
amounted to 7492 tons, against 7242 tons the corresponding six months 
of 1901. Mr. Charles seconded the motion, and it was carried, and 
the dividends recommended were declared. Votes of thanks were 
accorded to the Directors, Secretary (Mr. G. Mead Robins), Manager 
(Mr. S. Carpenter), and officers. 


Weston-super-Mare. 

At the recent meeting of the Weston-super-Mare Gas Company, 
the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. J. H. Gray), in the course of his 36th 
half-yearly report, expressed his satisfaction at stating that there had 
been a continued growth in the demand for gas. The quantity made 
during the six months ending in June was 63,187,500 cubic feet—an in- 
crease of 1,951,300 cubic feet, or 3:18 per cent., on the make in the cor- 
responding half of the past year. The gas unaccounted for was less 
than 3 percent. Tar fetched a better price ; andsulphate of ammonia 
also sold at a fairly average rate. Coke, however, was not much in de- 
mand ; the stock was heavy, and the price low. Mr. Gray also read 
the accounts. The Chairman (Mr. Hans F. Price) remarked that such 
accounts as those just submitted revealed a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. They had a credit balance on the profit and loss account of 
£2145 19s. 9d., and were able to recommend for payment the full statu- 
tory dividend on the stock. Up to the 13th of June the Company had 
been working under the old price of coal; but subsequently it had been 





reduced 2s. 6d. per ton, so that this fact would tell in their favour for 
the next six months. Despite the high price of raw material and the 
competition of the electric light, they had been able to make an increase 
in the quantity of gas manufactured. During the half year, the Com- 
pany had entered into a new contract with the town for public lighting, 
on more favourable terms to the ratepayers. They had also arranged 
with the District Council to gradually convert the whole of the public 
lighting to the incandescent system, which, he thought, would prove 
very satisfactory. In conclusion, he moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts; and the motion was carried unanimously. The full 
statutory dividend on the Company’s capital, of 5 per cent., was after- 
wards declared. 


WATER COMPANIES. 


Woking. 

It was stated in the report of the Directors of the Woking Water 
Company for the half year ending June 30, that the balance at the 
credit of profit and loss account was £2829, out of which the payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, 
was recommended. This would absorb £2410, leaving the sum of 
£419 to be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. C. Horsley, J.P.), 
in proposing the adoption of the report at the meeting of the Company 
last week, said that the new works for the supply of water from the 
Thames were so far advanced that, if the weather had been very dry, 
they would have been able to take water from the river. Of course, 
they would have to pay for any water thus obtained ; and he 
did not think they would require any water from the river this year. 
The works were not quite completed yet ; but he supposed they would 
be in about a fortnight’s time, and they could pump water now if they 
were obliged to. The report was adopted, and the dividend recom- 
mended was declared. 


Worksop. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders in the Worksop Water- 
Works Company was held on the 3oth ult., under the presidency of 
Mr. W. Allen. In their report, the Directors stated that they had 
obtained powers from Parliament to raise additional capital to the 
amount of £16,000 to meet increasing demands for water, borrowing 
powers to the extent of one-fourth of the additional capital raised, and 
authority to create £2200 of capitalized revenue stock, with dividend 
limited to 44 per cent., created to meet the cost of restoring the works 
caused by the accident in February, 1898, which had hitherto been 
placed to a suspense account. They had paid an interim dividend of 
5 per cent., amounting to £600, and now proposed to pay a further 
dividend of to per cent.—this being the maximum ; and they were also 
enabled to pay 5 per cent. on account of the dividends previously 
deficient. They had, under Counsel’s advice, declared at an end the 
negotiations with the Urban District Council as to their proposed pur- 
chase of the undertaking. The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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PROGRESS OF GAS SUPPLY AT LUTON. 


In view of the fact that much of the ill-feeling entertained against 
gas companies arises from ignorance of the nature of their business, 
every attempt to dispel that feeling by the dissemination of informa- 


tion, either verbally or by means of leaflets or the columns of the local 
newspaper, deserves recognition. We therefore notice briefly a long 
article which recently appeared in a Luton paper giving a sketch of 
the history of the Gas Company, and describing in a chatty way the 
process of gas manufacture. We find that the works came into exist- 
ence in 1834. The beginning was very small. One man lived ina 
cottage on the premises, and did the whole of the duty ; whereas now 
the Company employ from go to 160 men, according to the season of 
the year. The gasholder in those early days contained 10,000 cubic 
feet; the five holders at present in use have a capacity of 1,400,000 
cubic feet. The price of gas at the outset was 14s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
When the present Manager (Mr. W. R. Phillips) went to Luton in 
1874 to assist his father (the late Mr. W. Phillips) it was 4s. 6d. To- 
day consumers are supplied at the very reasonable figure of 2s. 6d., 
while for the town lighting the Corporation pay 2s. 5d., to say nothing 
of the large number of lights for which no charge whatever is made. 
The growth of the town and the general use of gas in even the smallest 
factories has, of course, contributed largeiy to the success of the under- 
taking. But concurrently with the increase in the demand for the 
light, the Company have again and again reduced the price; and this 
could not have been done had it not been for skilful management. 
Mr. Phillips's tenure of office, since the death of his father in 1889, has 
been marked by more than an average recognition of the duties of the 
manufacturer to the consumer. No opportunity to improve the supply 
has been neglected, and to-day he and the Company stand high in the 
estimation of the town; for it is recognized that while the shareholders’ 
interests have been guarded, the benefit of the consumers has always 
been studied. 
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WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Improvements at the Works—Proposed Assistant Engineer. 


At the Meeting of the Wigan County Borough Council last Wednes- 
day—the Mayor (Alderman R. E. Kellett) presiding—the minutes 
presented by the Gas Committee contained proposals for considerable 
improvements at the gas-works, and also for the appointment of 
Mr. Harold Timmins as Assistant Gas Engineer. 


Alderman Ho.LMEs, in moving the confirmation of the minutes, said 
there certainly appeared to be a very large order in them, in the reso- 
lution to make application to the Local Government Board for sanction 








to the Corporation borrowing £45,693. Of course, as the Council 
would perceive, this was in connection with the proposed new stoking 
machinery, for which they had already sanctioned the borrowing of 
about {9122. Then there was an amount of £500 put down for 
experimental gas-works. These were for the testing of coal—about 
I cwt. at a time—so that the Engineer (Mr. J. Timmins, M.Inst.C.E.) 
might know the best coal he could get, and keep the contractors up to 
the mark. The next item was new mains, {6000; for new services a 
sum of £4000 was put down ; for new ordinary meters, £7000; and for 
new automatic meters, {8000. The last could only be regarded as a 
hypothetical amount, because no man living could tell what would be 
required in the next five years. However, in putting this amount 
down, the Committee believed they were taking a safe and sound 
course. Before anything was spent upon any of these matters, they 
were brought before the Council in the minutes of the Gas Committee. 
There was also the sum of f16co for duplicating the sulphate plant, 
which, through the enlarged output of gas, had become too small for 
its work — necessitating either overtime or working on Sundays. Should 
anything happen to the present plant, they would be in a very awkward 
position if they had not a stand-by. Another matter was the addition 
of a third lift to the No. 3 gasholder, £5600. This had been taken 
into account before, but the work had never been carried out; the 
money having been expended upon other matters. The Council would 
bear in mind that the last sanction of the Local Government Board 
was obtained in 1894, and it was for £35,000. The Council agreed 
to seek borrowing powers in January, 1899, for £19,626; in March, 
1899, for £5000; and in September, 1900, for £24,000. Not one of 
these amoucts, however, had been submitted to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction. This might have been the case partly from 
the indisposition and death of the late Town Clerk. On the appoint- 
ment of the present Town Clerk, he suggested that he should make out 
a sufficient amount to carry them over five or six years, or put it in 
the Bill presented to Parliament last year. Accordingly, in November 
the Council sanctioned the borrowing of £52,559. This the Parlia- 
mentary Committee would not entertain, but ultimately referred it to 
the Local Government Board, as being the proper authority to which 
to make the application. Consequently, they had now to begin again ; 
and the application this time was for £45,693, together with the 
amount of £2200 overspent on capital account up to the present time. 
The coal contracts showed a fair reduction in price as compared with 
last year—amounting to nearly 8 per cent. The next question to 
which he wished to refer was the appointment ofan Assistant Gas Engi- 
neer. This matter he asked the Council to carefully consider, having 
regard to the increased growth of the gas undertaking and the propor- 
tionate extra supervision, both in manufacture and distribution, which 
was necessary, and which noone man could efficiently undertake. The 
make of gas at the time of the appointment of the present Engineer was 
232 million cubic feet ; while the present make was 404 millions, or nearly 
double what it was sixteen years ago. The number of consumers on the 
register at that time was 5298; whereas now they numbered 12,306— 
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an increase of more than 7000. Soon after the Engineer was appointed, 
superintendence of the public lighting, both in the borough and in the 
seven out-townships, was added to his duties. The testing of the illu- 
minating power of the gas—previously the exclusive work of the 
Borough Analyst—was now carried out by the Engineer, and embodied 
in his monthly report. Then all drawings, specifications, and copies 
for any works or buildings, or for the Local Government Board inquiry 
concerning any important extensions of the plant, would have to be 
prepared by the Engineer, as well as plans of the whole of the new 
gas-mains laid, to be preserved for future use. When the experimental 
gas-works were completed and brought into operation, very frequent 
tests would have to be made of the gas-yielding properties of the coal, 
together with analyses of the coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor. By 
this means a check would be kept upon the quality of the coals sup- 
plied, and this would result, they believed, in a considerable saving to 
the Gas Department. All this absorbed considerable time; and there- 
fore the appointment of an Assistant Gas Engineer was, in the opinion 
of the Committee, necessary. He therefore hoped the Council would 
take the matter into consideration, and support the Committee, who, 
he might say, were at the last meeting unanimous on the point. 

Alderman HILton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lowe, in a long speech, criticized adversely the proposal in 
regard to the appointment of an Assistant Gas Engineer, and concluded 
by moving, as an amendment, that it be struck off the minutes. 

Mr. O’ DONAHUE seconded the amendment. 

After a rather heated discussion, in the course of which the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was freely characterized as ‘‘ jobbery,’’ the 
amendment was withdrawn; and the minutes were confirmed, witb the 
exception of the paragraph relating to the appointment. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The Dundee Town Council have at last reached the penultimate 
stage in the filling up of the vacancy in the management of their gas 
undertaking. On Tuesday of this week, the Gas Committee met and 
reduced to nine the 35 applications for the post. This result was only 
reached after discussion and voting. How singular that this short leet 
should be nine, which is the number that was originally given out as 
the total number of the applicants. It is not the custom to give the 
names of applicants for public posts who do not get on to the short 
leet ; but in the preliminary publication, names were announced which 
are not in the selected nine. These gentlemen ought to have an 
apology tendered to them; but they will understand that in the 
columns of the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ the publication only followed after their 
names had been, very indiscreetly, given in a local newspaper; and 





they will remember that I only gave them at that time with regret. 
Without any wish to dwell upon the subject, there is one name I should 
like to make a remark upon. It is that of Mr. A. Waddell, of Dun- 
fermline. He was in the indiscreet list; he is not on the short leet. 
Why? Well—and this is the reason I wish to refer toit—Mr. Waddell 
is, to a very great extent, the cause of the trouble in Dundee. It was 
his successful management at Broughty Ferry which caused the brick- 
throwing policy in Dundee that led to the vacancy. The uninitiated 
could not understand how gas could be sold Is. per 1000 cubic feet 
cheaper in Broughty Ferry, three miles off, than it wasin Dundee. So 
they turnedand rent the managementin Dundee; andthe Town Council, 
listening to the clamour, bent their energies to the elimination of the 
mote that was in the eye of the management, forgetting to purge them- 
selves of the beam that was in their own eye. The beam is revealed in 
the passing over of Mr. Waddell. The natural inference would have 
been that he was the man who could most easily pilot them into the 
haven of cheaper gas; but they know that it is not, with them, a 
matter of management. Financeisa larger question—and Mr. Waddell 
is passed over. This incident is both a tribute to his good qualities and 
a significant acknowledgment of municipal shortcomings in Dundee. 

This brings me the list which has been selected. They are: Messrs. 
A. Macleod, of Dawsholm, Glasgow; W. Ewing, of Greenock ; Samuel 
Donald, of Dundee; W. B. M‘Lusky, of Perth; A. Yuill, of Alloa; 
J. Kincaid, of Falkirk ; L. Hislop, of Bothweli; J. Webster, of Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow; and J. D. Smith, of Stirling. It would be wrong to 
speculate as to who is to be the successful man. I have heard some 
wild suggestions—suggestions which I dare not put into print ; and I 
will go no further than to say this, that Jupiter is a very bright planet 
just now, and as Jupiter is outside the orbit of the earth, so, if the stars 
rule our destinies, the Gas Manager of Dundee will probably be found 
to be one of the applicants who are moving outside of the existing 
ring of gas managers, or at least not in the same plane with them. 
I observe that at a meeting of the Dundee Corporation on Thursday, 
it was proposed to reduce the leet of nine to four, but that the Town 
Council resolved to meet in Committee to consider the nine who are 
left. There is thus to be mystery to the end of the tale. 

The annual accounts of the Aberdeen Corporation gas undertaking, 
noticed by me last week, were before the Town Council on Monday. 
Mr. Kemp, the Convener of the Gas Committee, in moving their 
approval, said that the revenue from the sale of gas to consumers had 
risen £865, while that from slot meters had risen £1761. Coke, owing 
to lowered price, had fallen £1735, while tar and ammoniacal liquor 
had risen fg1r. Thecost of coal had fallen £7911, purifying materials 
£287, salaries were up £79, and wages of stokers and labourers had 
risen £169. Under the head of manufacture of gas, the cost had fallen 
£7430, distribution was up £131, and rents, rates, and taxes were 
down £1216. The balance carried to net revenue account was £10,341 
up, which, put in another way, arose from an increased income of 
£897 and a reduced expenditure of £9444. They would observe that 
the balance on the year was on the wrong side to the extent of £580, 
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against an estimated deficit of £1688. They would also see that the 
quantity of gas lost had only been 5°79 per cent., which was the lowest 
hgure it had ever reached. Turning to the estimate for the current 
year, they proposed to lower the price of gas from 3s. 2d. to 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet for ordinary credit consumers, which, they estimated, 

would give £85,500. The price for consumption through slot meters 
they proposed leaving at 4s. 2d. ; and they might remember that, when 
the price was raised two years ago to ordinary consumers, they made 
no advance on the slot-meter rate, so that the two rates bore the same 
1elation to each other now that they did originally. They estimated a 
total revenue of £109,150, and an expenditure of £108,058, which, 

after wiping out the debit balance on net revenue account at July 31 
last, should leave a surplus of £658. The accounts were adopted. 

It is difficult to write with moderation of the doings of the Perth Town 
Council this week, over the account of Mr. T. Newbigging, of Man- 
chester. I will first give you what appears in a reputable local paper, 
which says : 


The Perth Town Council, at a special meeting in Committee on Monday, 
had before them Mr. Newbigging’s account for the investigations he made 
scme time ago into the alleged increase in the gas bills in Perth. It may 
be remembered that the charge made by Mr. Newbigging, with outlays, 
amounted to £177 13s., but that the Council, after discussion, agreed to offer 
Mr. Newbigging 70 guineas as a fee, along with outlays—amounting in all to 
slightly over £93. Mr. Newbigging, however, sent back the account to the 
Town Council, intimating that he intended to make no reduction in his bill, 
and insisting on being paid in full. In his communication, Mr. Newbigging 
mentioned that he had spent fifteen days over the case, and that his charges 
were Io guineas per day and his outlays. The proceedings on Monday were 
of an exceptionally lively nature, and a good deal of plain talk was indulged 
in. We understand that it was moved (by Mr. Davidson) and seconded (by 
several councillors together) that the account as amended be returned to Mr. 
Newbigging. Bailie Brand, however, moved that they pay Mr. Newbigging 
in full, as he had no hesitation i in saying that the Court would award him his 
full account. He did not think there was any need for incurring any fresh 
expense. DeanofGuild M‘Nab¢ceconded. A protracted discussion followed ; 
and, on a division being taken, eleven voted for the motion and five for the 
amendment, while four declined to vote. It was therefore resolved that 
the Council adhere to their offer of 70 guineas with outlays, and, failing 
Mr. Newbigging’s acceptance, to allow him to take such proceedings as he 
thought fit. 


I understand that some of the leading members of the Town Council 
were not present, which may account for the extraordinary resolution 
passed. On this ground I have hope that the Council will yet pay 
Mr. Newbigging’s fee; but, in the meantime, they stand committed to 
one of the vilest conclusions which a public body could come to. The 
situation is not improved when it is recalled that Mr. Newbigging’s in- 
vestigation showed the agitation about the gas bills to have been an 
absurdity, because, as the party who are now objecting to his being 
paid for his services were responsible for his being called in, counten- 
ance is given to the view that they decline to pay him on account of 
his not doing as they wished he would. I have all along held that the 





agitation was a hollow one. This week's meeting confirms that view. 
But the unreality of the movement is made more apparent when it is 
known that there are seven lawyers in the Perth Town Council, each 
of whom knows that the Council are bound to pay the account ; and 
that nevertheless it was left to Bailie Brand, who is a builder, to en- 
deavour to keep the Council right in the matter. There must be an 
underlying motive for the situation as it now is, as there has been all 
along. What it is, time will probably tell. 

There is more about Perth this week, in a preliminary announce- 
ment which has been sown broadcast regarding the annual accounts of 
the Corporation gas undertaking. These have been eagerly awaited, 
because it has been the hope of certain parties that some stick might 
be found therein wherewith to belabour the Gas Committee and the 
officials ; and there has been a disposition to attribute the delay which 
has taken place in the issue of the accounts to a fear on the part of 
those responsible for them to face the full blaze of publicity. Such an 
expectation was founded upon unmitigated ignorance. The delay has 
been due to the operation of the statute under which the Auditors of 
public accounts now do their work. According to the new provision, 
Auditors have till September to complete their work, whereas they 
formerly reported in July. It will be found that the accounts of every 
Corporation who have not a Special Act of Parliament are only coming 
out now; and the same will hold good in future years, until further legis- 
lation. The statement which has been published about the Perth 
accounts is, as I have said, a preliminary one. By reason of its simi- 
larity in a number of newspapers, I conclude that it has emanated 
from one source ; and as it is very freely interlarded with opinions, I 
feel that I must give it in the language in which it appears. I should 
have preferred to wait till the accounts came out, in regular form. But 
there is too much haste in these days for this being tolerated ; and I 
suppose, too, that the shadow of the highly-charged cloud which is 
over Dundee at present, is hovering above other places where Dundee 
newspaper men may expect to glean information about gas matters. 
After a general introduction, the author of the statement says : 

We areina position to place before the ratepayers some particulars re- 
specting the year’s working. Whatever may be the general opinion regard- 
ing the mysteries of gas-meter reading, everyone must admit that Mr. 
M‘ °L usky has achieved a wonderful success in securing a surplus, after pay- 
ing standing charges and interest on the sinking fund of something like 
£2000. Acomparison with the figures of former years’ working, obtained 
from official statements published, will serveto indicate the measure of suc- 
cess achieved by the Gas Manager. The following table shows the gross and 
net profits for the six previous years :— 


Gross Profits. Net Profits. 
1890. « «© «© « — ee fro5 2 6 credit. 
Sys 2 2 «0 « «6£9500 87 5 oe 5902 9 3 
abe es se ot 5,199 8 5 os 300 15 8 
1899. « . 6,331 4 11 e 856 18 4 
Debit Balances. 
1900. 5,204 19 8 £614 0 9 
IgOI . 8,302 7 I 670 6 8} 


The gross earnings fies the past year are, in round numbers, £11,000; the net 
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The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, 


their Universal Type of Carburetted 


Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cubic Feet Daily. 
BLACKBURN... » «+ 4,250,000 
WINDSOR ST. WORKS, " BIRMINGHAM . 2,000,000 
COLCHESTER ee a ‘ / 300, 
BIRKENHEAD. , “ 2,250,000 


SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) . . . 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second Contract) ‘ . 2,000,000 


WINDSOR ST., es eames emmete 2,000,000 
HALIFAX ‘ ° . . : 1,000,000 
TORONTO ° ° , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 250,000 
OTTAWA. , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ 250,000 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) ° : , ; , ‘ 125,000 
MONTREAL ; ‘ 500,000 
TORONTO — Contract ;  Remodelled) . . + 2,000,000 
BELLEVILLE . . . ; ° ‘ ‘ 250,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract) . ; , r ‘ ‘ 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) . ° . ‘ 200,000 
ST. CATHERINES (emnatatind) a a ‘ 250,000 
KINGSTON, PA. ° ‘ ° . ° . 125,000 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. ‘ ‘ , 250,000 
WILKESBARRE, PA. . ‘ 750,000 
8T. CATHERINES anaes Contract) 8 250,000 
BUFFALO, N.Y. . ‘ , 2,000,000 
WINNIPEG, MAN. . ‘ . ‘ ; 500, 

COLCHESTER (Second Contract) . ‘ ; 300,000 





Cubic Feet Daily. 


YORK ‘ ‘ , ‘ ° , , ° 750,000 
ROCHESTER . . . . ‘ , ‘ 500,000 
KINGSTON, ONT. . 300,000 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT 2,000,000 
DULUTH, MINN. . ‘ 300,000 
CATERHAM . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 150,000 
LEICESTER . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,000,000 
ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND ) 150,000 
BUENOS AYRES (RIVER PLATE co.) ‘ 700,000 
BURNLEY ° ° ‘ 1,500,000 
KINGSTON-ON- THAMES ° ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,750,000 
ACCRINGTON . , : ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ 500,000 
TONBRIDGE . ° : e * , ‘ ; 300,000 
STRETFORD . ‘ ‘ 500,000 
OLDBURY ° : ‘ a . e ‘ 300,000 
TODMORDEN . ° ° 500,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third Contract) ° - 2,000,000 
YORK (Second Contract) ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ 750, 

ROCHESTER (Second Contract) . ‘ ‘ ° 500,000 
NEWPORT (MON ) & e ” » a ® + 250,000 
TOKIO, JAPAN. o a 4 a ao s a 1,000,000 
PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) . ‘ 125,000 
MALTON . , ° : ‘ ‘ ° ° 150,000 


DULUTH, MINN. econ Sentnett bol lie th 6¢% 300,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 Cab. Ft. 
GRAVESEND, 300,000 C. Ft. 


SMETHWICK, 500,000 Cub. Ft. 
BROCKVILLE (ONT.), 250,000 ¢, Ft. NEWPORT, MON. (2nd Cont.), 250,000 C. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 Cub. Ft. 
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profits being over £2000. One displays much anxiety regarding the methods 
by which this increased profit has been attained. In the first place, more gas 
has been taken off the coal, while less gas has been lost by leakage. Mr. 
M‘Lusky has increased the yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized by fully 
500 cubic feet; and the leakage in the street mains has been reduced, by 
means of more efficient supervision of pipes, from 8 to 4 per cent. It 
may seem strange to be told that the profit has also been obtained 
with a diminution in the quantity of coke used to fire the furnaces; 
leaving a considerably increased quantity to place on the market. The 
principal market for this coke is in Glasgow and the West of Scotland for 
smithy purposes, it being placed on trucksin Perth for delivery at 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 4d. per ton, against 6s. 8d. per ton obtained locally. Another economy 
effected by Mr. M‘Lusky is largely due to the introduction and efficient 
working of stoking machinery and coal-handling plant, whereby, notwith- 
standing an increase of 10}d. in workmen's wages per eight-hour day, car- 
bonizing wages have been reduced from 2s. 11d. to 1s. rofd. perton. The 
result is that Perth is now in a position of being among the lowest in leakages 
in Scotland; while in the yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized, we are 
almost the highest. Coke has gone down very considerably in price, or the 
profits would have greatly exceeded the figure stated. With such a fine 
year’s working, the ratepayers may be thinking that a reduction might be 
effected in the price of gas; but there are difficulties in the way. To have 
such a large surplus indicates that gas could have been sold at a much 
reduced rate—say 3s. per 1000 feet ; and for this ensuing year it might be 
supplied at a less figure, but for an increase in the fixed charges. From 
official publications, we observe that in 1890 the fixed charges for the old 
gas-works amounted to about £5000. In 1gor, with the new gas-works almost 
completed, the fixed charges were considerably increased, and during the 
past year the sum required for interest and sinking fund amounted to over 
£10,000. We understand that the Auditor has pointed out that a sum of no 
less than £12,000 will require to Le set aside in the ensuing year for interest, 
depreciation, and redemption of the debt. We understand, therefore, that 
the price will remain at 3s. 4d. this year; but it is possible that for motive 
power consumers will receive gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 


The Greenock Corporation Gas Committee recommend that the price 
of gas be reduced from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. per rooo cubic feet. At this 
figure the estimate is to earn a surplus of £846. 

The annual meeting of the Carnoustie Gas Company, of which Mr. 
J. W. Napier is the Manager, was held on Wednesday. The profits 
for the year amounted to {924. Asum of £220 was set aside for de- 
preciation of works and plant, £17 of bad debts were written off, £450 
was absorbed in paying a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent., and the 
balance of £237 was carried forward. In their report, the Directors 
stated that, on the recommendation of the Manager, the process of 
enriching gas by means of oil had been introduced into the works, and 
it had proved most successful. They had, in consequence, been able 
to contract for coal on unprecedentedly favourable terms. A better 
price wasalso to be received for tar and liquor. The report was adopted, 
and the price of gas was ordered to be reduced from 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. 
per 1009 cubic feet. 


The following letter, which we have just received, refers to the first 





three paragraphs of our correspondent’s ‘‘ Notes’’ last week, dealing 
with the gas undertaking of the Greenock Corporation :-— 


Sir,—Many of your correspondent’s remarks in this week’s issue on 
the Greenock gas accounts are totally misleading, and some of them 
absolutely untrue. For instance, he says: ‘‘I find that the estimated 
yield for the past twelve months was 9600 cubic feet per ton.’”? Of 
course, I do not know where he ‘' finds ’’ this estimate, but the follow- 
ing was submitted to the Corporation by the Convener, Bailie Campbell, 
on July 16, 1901, as the estimate forthe year. ‘* The Committee recom- 
mend the purchase of 27,000 tons. This quantity wassomewhat smaller 
than had been purchased during the past two years, when the amount 
was 32,000 tons. The 27,000 tons, together with the quantity they had 
in stock (3000) gave them 36,000 tons, which represented a yield in 
cubic feet of gas of 365 millions.’’ This, as I have said, is the estimate 
submitted to the Corporation fully twelve months ago; and it works 
out as nearly as need be to 10,139 cubic feet perton. Again, your cor- 
respondent says that during the past year ‘‘ the yield was at the rate of 
10,015 cubic feet perton.’’ Thishas yet to be verified, inasmuch as there 
is in disputea quantity of goo tons of coal which the Manager says he has 
in stock at the works, but which has not yet been admitted to exist. 
If this coal has been used, as the Manager’s monthly report for May 
last indicates it was, then the whole of the gas statistics for the past 
year are worse than useless. Again, your correspondent says: ‘‘ During 
the first ten months of the last year, the yield was 10,215 cubic feet per 
ton, which was about 1000 feet more than the yield in the preceding 
year. There must have been something, then, in the other two months 
which brought down the average. Mr. Ewing finds this to be in the 
working of an incomplete installation of machine stoking.” I find 
from the Corporation minutes in the monthly report on the gas-works, 
signed by Mr. Ewing, and dated May 6, 1901, that ‘‘ the quantity of 
gas made ’’ and ‘‘ coal used ’’ from ‘‘ July 1, 1900, till April 30, 1901 
(ten months),’’ was: ‘‘ Gas made, 276,331,600 cubic feet,’’ and ‘‘ coal 
used, 29,838 tons,’’ which works out, as nearly as need be, at 9261 
cubic feet per ton ‘‘ during the first ten months of the last year,’’ and 
not ‘‘ 10,215 cubic feet,’’ as stated by your correspondent. 

Then, again, in his closing remarks, he makes a statement about 
myself which is absolutely untrue, where he says ‘‘ that the Convener 
of the Gas Committee was able to convince his colleagues that a 
marine boiler was the most appropriate for use in a gas-works. He 
got his way; and now it is found that the boiler is both small and 
inefficient.’’ When I was Convener of the Gas Committee, the 
Corporation had a Manager in whom they had ful] confidence, and 
Mr. Samuel Stewart ‘‘convinced’’ his Committee that the two small 
boilers he had were too small to doall the additional work to be put on 
them by the introduction of the new coal breaking and stoking machinery. 
Mr. Stewart, being on the lookout for a new boiler, or boilers, came 
across the ‘‘ marine boiler,’’ strongly recommended its purchase, and 
assured his Committee that it was more than adequate to do all the 
work required. Once more, your correspondent says: ‘‘ Last year it 
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consumed about 5000 tons of good coke, which was a heavy loss to the 
undertaking.’’ This is another of those statements with which your 
correspondent’s letter abounds, and which would require proof before 
one could believe them. But if this assertion were true, it would only 
reflect on the late Convener, and not tell against the boiler, as he more 
than a year ago resisted successfully a proposal to apply to the boiler 
a Meldrum furnace. Your correspondent says the boiler is now ‘‘ both 
small and inefficient.’’ Perhaps it is; but the boiler has never had a 
chance. In proof of this I quote from the report on it by Mr. West, 
of Manchester, dated the rotb of March last: ‘* This boiler is working 
under the worst possible conditions. There is not sufficient vacuum 
or draught on the fires. Again, there is very considerable loss by 
condensation of steam, through not having all the steam-pipes lagged 
or covered. Again, boilers of this type require a good forced draught. 
I would therefore advise that all the steam-pipes be lagged or covered, 
from the boiler to the whole of the engines on your works.’’ Mr. 
West in the same report says: ‘‘I advise you to have this furnace 
[the Wilton furnace, not the Meldrum] put in as quickly as possible.’’ 
With the above state of matters before your numerous readers, I leave 
them to judge of the fairness of your correspondent’s comments on 
the ‘‘ marine boiler.’’ 

There are several other statements in the comments; but I have 
perhaps dealt with sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the whole. 


27, Lyle Street, Greenock, Tuos. MITCHELL. 
Sept. 5, 1902. 


-_ 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 6. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There has again been a firm market during the week, and any 
parcels offered for immediate delivery have found a ready sale at some- 
what hardening prices. It isanoteworthy fact that buyers arealready 
pressing for deliveries under September contracts, showing that im- 
mediate wants are not yet satisfied. Prompt values are {12 2s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. Hull, and £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d. f.o.b Leith and Liver- 
pool. Forward delivery is still neglected; buyers’ and sellers’ ideas 
of price being still too divergent to admit of business. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This is firm on spot at 8s. 44d. to 8s. 6d ordinary quality. The 
forward position is unchanged. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Sept. 6. 


There is very little to report, actual business being restricted in 
all products. Theposition of pitch remains unchanged. The demand 
for prompt is still very strong, and some consumers are again open to 
contract for January-June next. Makers are, however, so uncertain 





as to the position of the article that, as a rule, they decline to sell, pre- 
ferring to wait a little longer until matters are more defined, especially 
as they have not secured their tar further forward than the end of the 
present year. Crude carbolic shows signs of improvement, for, though 
there is no actual business doing, there is more inquiry for both 
crystals and crude. Creosote is decidedly better, especially in the 
North, where the demand appears fairly good. There is also some 
inquiry for export on the London market; and it seems as if values 
would be well maintained for some time to come. Toluol is in a very 
depressed state. Some quantity of ordinary is reported to have been 
placed at 7d. per gallon, early delivery. In solvent, there is really no 
business doing for export ; but for home consumption as low as 74d. to 
8d. has been accepted for ordinary 90-160. For special qualities, how- 
ever, higher values are paid; and it is reported that as much as Is. 
per gallon has beeng realized for forward delivery by some of the 
London makers for entirely special qualities, and for delivery over 
next year. In go per cent. benzol, there is no business to report ; but 
further sales of 50-90 per cent. have been made at 7d. prompt. It is, 
however, reported that an offer of the same price for delivery up to the 
end of the year was declined by one of the London makers, who re- 
fused to accept less than 8d., which consumers were not inclined to 
pay. Anthracene remains in the same position. Consumers do not 
take any interest in the article for prompt delivery, while as regards 
next year manufacturers are not willing to contract under existing 
circumstances. 

Average values during the week: Tar, 18s. to 22s. 6d. Pitch, 
London, 50s. 6d. to 52s. 6d.; east coast, 48s. 6d. to 49s.; west 
coast, 44s. 6d. to 45s. Benzol, 90 per cent., 74d. to 8d.; 50-90 per 
cent., 7d. Toluol,7d.to7$d. Crude naphtha, 24d. ; solvent naphtha, 
74d. to 8d.; heavy naphtha, 9d. Creosote, London, 14d. to 13d. ; 
North, 1d. to 14d. Heavy oils, 1gd. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 
1s. 74d. to 1s. 8d. Naphthalene, 30s. to 4os.; salts, 20s. to 2is. 
Anthracene, ‘‘ A,’’ 13d. to 17d. ; ‘* B,”’ 1d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The market is decidedly firm, especially for prompt delivery. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have sold at £12 2s. 6d. for September, 
and are reported to be asking £12 3s. gd. for this month, having only 
a small quantity to spare. With regard to forward delivery, their 
quotation remains £11 15s. for October-March ; and although there is 
more inquiry, there does not seem to be any actual business. Other 
London Gas Companies are reported to have declined £12 2s. 6d., and 
are asking £12 5s. on their own special terms. In Hull, business has 
been done at £12 2s. 6d. for September shipment, and makers now ask 
£12 3s. 9d.; while for October only sales are reported at £12, ship- 
ment early in the month. In Leith, business has been done at £12 5s. 
for prompt shipment, and makers now ask {12 6s. 3d. For forward 
delivery, there does not appear to be any business doing at this port. 
The market closes decidedly firm; and it is possible an improved 
demand for forward delivery may set in at an early date. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 

Though no great weight of business is coming forward in the coal 
trade here, a steady tone is maintained generally as to prices. For 
house-fire qualities, there is necessarily only a limited demand ; but 
the inquiry is still fairly good for the time of the year. Prices are 
firmly held to at late list rates—averaging 13s. 6d. to 14s. per ton 
at the pit for best Wigan Arley, 12s. to 12s. 6d. for Pemberton 
four-feet and seconds Arley, and gs. 6d. to 1os. for common house 
coal. The lower descriptions of round coal are moving off moderately 
inland, for iron-making, steam, and general manufacturing purposes ; 
and selling rates are well maintained. The average prices for good 
ordinary steam and forge qualities remain about 8s. 6d. to gs. per ton 
at the pit. With regard to engine fuel, prices are, if anything, not 
quite so strong, though there is no notable change. Lancashire 
quotations still range from 4s. 9d. to 5s. per ton for common, 6s. for 
good medium, and 6s. 6d. to 7s. for best sorts. But from outside 
districts slack is again offering at considerably under local rates. The 
shipping trade in steam coal is not at all in a satisfactory state; and 
there are some low-cut figures for prompt cargo sales—gs. gd. per 
ton being a very general quotation for steam coal delivered at the 
Garston Docks or the High Level, Liverpool. For good qualities of 
steam coal, however, 1os. per ton is about the minimum quotation, 
with ros. 3d. asked in some instances on forward contracts. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been both a good demand and a very full production 
for coals, and for the best classes the inquiry is strong and the prices 
well sustained; but for second-class kinds there is some ease, and 
occasionally concessions in price have had to be made to allow the 
collieries to work full time. For best Northumbrian steam coals there 
is a full demand ; and the price is generally 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Second-class steams are weaker at gs. 3d. to 10s. 6d., and steam smallsare 
5s. to 5s. 6d. In the gas coal trade, there isa steady production, with 
an increasing consumption, so that the quantities sent to the great gas 
companies in the South are now beginning to enlarge satisfactorily. 
Prices of Durham gas coals vary, according to quality, from about 
gs. to 10s. per ton f.o.b. ; but there does not seem to be so much of the 
best types of coal for sale beyond the contract quantities. Gas coke is 
unaltered in price or position from last week. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Pending the settlement of the question about the reduction of the 
miners’ wages, which is before the Conciliation Board, there is no 
change outwardly in the coal trade. It is reported, however, that 
though the prices quoted remain the same, sellers are shading them a 
little in order to do business; but little reliance can be placed upon 
such statements. The demand for home consumption continues good ; 
it is the foreign trade which is the drawback, and the feeling among 
coalmasters is that this will only improve if they can get the miners’ 





wages down. The prices quoted are: Main 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow, ell gs. 3d. to 10s. 3d., and splint 9s. 6d. togs. 9d. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 222,238 tons—a decrease of 45,976 
tons upon the previous week, but an increase of 6758 tons upon the 
corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, the total ship- 
ments have been 6,966,972 tons—an increase of 505,160 tons over the 
same period of last year. 


_ — 
—_— 





Southport Gas Order.—A copy of the Act confirming the Order 
granted by the Local Government Board to Southport was received at 
the Town Clerk’s office on Friday. The Order is that under which 
the Corporation obtain permission to erect a photometer and other 
appliances for testing the quality of the gas; the burner to be used 
being Sugg’s ‘‘London’’ argand No. 1. The Corporation also, by 
agreement with Birkdale, reduce the illuminating power from 20 to 16 
candles. All the testing apparatus is now ready; and gas of the new 
quality will be supplied at the end of the present quarter. 


New Joint-Stock Companies.—The Plaissetty Foreign Rights 
Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £12,000, in 
£1 shares, to acquire from Mr. J. de L. Cohen an option, granted to 
him by La Société Anonyme Générale d’Incandescence (Systeme 
Plaissetty), for the acquisition of certain options, patent rights, and 
other concessions in regard to an invention of A. M. Plaissetty for im- 
provements in incandescent filaments and mantles of every description, 
and to exploit the same in Austria, Hungary, Russia, Switzerland, 
Finland, the Duchy of Luxemburg, Greece, Roumania, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Italy, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, and Central 
and South America. There will be no initial public issue. The 
Whitburn (West Lothian) Gas Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £2000 10s., divided into 575 ‘‘ A’’ shares of £1 Ios. 
each, and 1138 ‘‘ B’’ shares of {1 each, to acquire and carry on the 
existing undertaking. The shares are not offered to the public. 


Gas and Water Profits at Nottingham.—The Nottingham Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee, in their report (which was to be presented at 
yesterday’s meeting of the Council), state that the net profit for the 
year is £24,516, which is £2607 less than last year, owing to the great 
falling off in the prices of coke and tar. The whole of the profits will 
be handed over to the Finance Committee, on account of the sum of 
£27,000 voted by the Council in aid of the expenditure of the year ; 
and the Gas Committee have no doubt they will be able to pay the 
balance out of the profits of the current year. The Water Committee 
report that during the year ended March 25 the revenue was £5683 
more, and the expenditure £3909 more, than the previous year. The 
ultimate balance of profit amounts to £3430, which has been carried 
forward to the account for depreciation, renewals, &c. On March 25, 
there were 66,501 houses ; and all other supplies numbered 41,407— 
making a total of 107,908. The estimated population furnished with 
water is 299,254. 
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Gas-Engines in Greenock.—The users of gas-engines in Greenock 
are grateful for the proposed reduction in the price of gas in the town. 
The heavy bills of those who use gasas motive power have caused some 
of them to consider whether it would not be more economical to 
employ electric motors; and an agitation for a differential rate for 
those who have hitherto used gas for the purpose named would, it is 
believed, have the hearty support of the different trades. 


Wayleave for Gas-Mains.—At their last meeting, the Barnard 
Castle Urban District Council had before them a recommendation that 
£5 a year be charged to the Gas Company as a wayleave for each of 
their mains or branch mains. Mr. Emerson said that unless the Com- 
pany were prepared to get statutory powers, he did not see why the 
town should provide them free with such a valuable asset as wayleave. 
He thought £5 was a very reasonable charge; and from the standing 
and appearance of the Directors, he took it that the Company were in 
a very flourishing condition. The recommendation was declared to 
have been adopted ; but one of the members said he should like to 
call attention to the fact that only three voted for it. Three members 
of the Council who are interested in the Company did not vote. 


The Bodmin Town Clerkship and the Gas and Water Companies’ 
Secretary.—There was a rather remarkable discussion at a meeting of 
the Bodmin Town Council last Tuesday, respecting the question of 
appointing a Town Clerk. The office, which has fallen vacant through 
the resignation of its recent occupant, is worth £125 a year. One of 
the members of the Council—Mr. Pethybridge—was absent from the 
meeting, and wrote explaining that he purposely abstained from attend- 
ing because he might become a candidate for the vacant position, and 
did not think it right to take any part in the discussion of the subject. 
Mr. Bawden, another member, called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Pethybridge already held certain public offices. He was Clerk to the 
Board of Guardians, and Secretary to the Gas and Water Companies. 
The Council had very close business relations with the two Companies, 
and he did not see how anyone holding the position of Secretary to 
either could be a fit person to be Town Clerk. It had been stated that 
if Mr. Pethybridge secured the office he would give up his position as 
Secretary to the Water Company; but it was his (Mr. Bawden’s) 
opinion that he must also give up the secretaryship to the Gas Com- 
pany. He therefore moved to add to the conditions of appointment to 
the office : ‘‘ That no person or partner, or servant of such person, shall 
be eligible for the appointment of Town Clerk who holds the position 
of Secretary to the Bodmin Gas Consumers’ Company, Limited, and 
Secretary to the Bodmin Water-Works Company, Limited.’’ In the 
course of the discussion which ensued, Mr. Roscorla contended that 
this was a mere personal question raised for the purpose of attack upon 
Mr. Pethybridge. Mr. Bawden, however, justified his action on the 
ground that negotiations might some day be opened for the purchase of 
the gas and water undertakings ; and in such an event the Town Clerk 
could not at the same time act for the Corporation and the Companies. 
On a division being taken, there was an equal number of votes for and 
against the motion. The Mayor gave his casting vote against it. 





Filey Gas Supply.—The Gas Committee of the Filey Urban Dis- 
trict Council state that the working results of the undertaking during 
the past year show an increase of 10 per cent. in the quantity of gas 
sold to private consumers. There were 14,286,000 cubic feet of gas 
made, of which 94 per cent. was unaccounted for; and there was an 
increase of 1,343,000 cubic feet in the quantity made, and of 1,004,700 
cubic feet in the amount sold. 


The Kendal Managership.—At the monthly meeting of the Kendal 
Town Council on Tuesday, a resolution of the Gas, Water, and Elec- 
tricity Committee, recommending the appointment of Mr. William 
Thomson, of Paisley, in succession to Mr. T. N. Ritson, as Manager, 
was confirmed. The Chairman remarked that, out of 35 applications, 
Mr. Thomson had the best credentials. The new Manager will enter 
upon his duties in the course of a few weeks. 


Teignmouth District Council and the Gas-Works.—It was decided 
by the Teignmouth District Council last week that the management of 
the gas-works should be conducted, as far as possible, as though they 
belonged to a private Company. This was the recommendation ofa 
Committee who appear to be trying to put the affairs of the town on a 
more businesslike footing. It is, however, a rather remarkable com- 
mentary upon this attempt to give a new turn to the affairs of the Gas 
Department to find the Council engaged in a long discussion as to the 
extension of the gas-mains to some new property. The Gas Manager 
(Mr. Gray) reported that the revenue from the people who would thus 
become consumers of gas would cover the outlay ; and all the members 
appear to have been agreed that the expenditure was justified. The 
difficulty was that the Council had no money. In the end, it became 
a question between the improvement of certain footpaths and the laying 
of the gas-mains ; and the latter won. 


The Assessment of Gas-Mains at Chesham.—At a recent meeting 
of the Chesham Urban District Council, the Highway Committee 
recommended the Council to request the Overseers to assess the gas- 
mains of the Chesham Gas Company. Mr. Barnes asked if there was 
any hurry for this. He said the Council knew that the mains would 
shortly be assessed by an expert. Mr. Hayes said he had pointed this 
out to the Committee ; but they were unanimous in making the recom- 
mendation. They thought that if the Overseers assessed them, they 
would not be overlooked by the expert. Mr. Abbott said that when 
the Clerk wrote to other towns, he was informed that the gas-mains 
were rated on the profits. If that was so, instead of being rated 
at £75 as at present, the Company should, according to their capital 
and profits, be rated up to £800. The Clerk, in reply to a question, 
said that in most towns where the mains were rated, the Overseers took 
the profits as the basis for the assessment. Mr. Barnes expressed the 
hope that the Chesham Overseers would not assess on that basis. 
Suppose the Electric Light Company, when th ey arrived, only made 
2 per cent. profit, were they to be assessed ac cordingly? Or if they 
made 500 per cent., was it fair that they should be rated in propor- 
tion? They ought to be assessed by mileage. The Council decided 
to request the Overseers to assess the mains. 
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Public Lighting of Farnham.—dActing on the advice of Mr. Norton 
H. Humphrys, of Salisbury, who was engaged to report upon the 
matter, the Farnham District Council have decided to enter into a con- 
tract with the Gas Company for an improved system of incandescent 
lighting for the public lamps. This resolution, however, is subject to 
the period of the contract being reduced from ten years, as proposed by 
the Company, to seven years. It was stated at the meeting of the 
Council that, upon the Company’s offer, the town would effect a saving 
of £28 on last year, and obtain four times as much light. 


Arbitration in Connection with the Geltsdale Water Scheme.— 
Last Wednesday week, arbitration proceedings were commenced in the 
County Hotel, Carlisle, in reference to the claim of Mr. J. Procter 
Watson, of Garth Marr, Castlecarrock, for an easement required on 
his estate by the Corporation, to enable them, for the purpose of the 
Geltsdale water scheme, to lay 1254 lineal yards of 20-inch pipe, with 
four air-valves and four scour-valves, and carry out other works. The 
offer made by the Corporation for the easement was £303; the sum 
asked by Mr. Watson was f1060. Mr. T. Fenwick, of Leeds, was 
Arbitrator for the Corporation ; Mr. W. J. Hesketh, for Mr. Watson ; 
and Mr. Gow was the Umpire. Mr. Freeman, K.C., conducted the 
case for the claimant ; Mr. Ernest Page represented the Corporation. 
The witnesses called by the former put the amount the Corporation 
should pay at from £1222 to £1325; those called by the latter, at from 
£290 to £333. The Umpire reserved his award. 


Thirlmere Water for Tyldesley—About two months ago, the 
Atherton District Council erected a pumping-station near the boun- 
dary of Atherton and Tyldesley for the purpose of obtaining the full 
quantity of water which they had contracted to take from the Tyldesley 
District Council, but which they had hitherto been unable to get 
owing to the lack of pressure in the mains. The effect of this was to 
diminish the pressure in Tyldesley, in some cases to such an extent 
that manufacturers who had to depend on the town’s water were 
caused much anxiety, and many complaints were made by them that 
their works were being affectedin consequence. At times, the situation 
became serious—the residents in the higher parts of the town fre- 
quently finding themselves without water. The Tyldesley District 
Council at once informed the Water Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation of the circumstances; and, after an interview and much 
correspondence, a solution of the difficulty has been arrived at. The 
Committee have expressed their opinion that the only satisfactory way 
to meet all requirements will be for the Tyldesley Council to lay a pipe 
to the Thirlmere aqueduct at Little Hulton; and they further state 
that they are willing to enter into an agreement with the Council to 
supply water therefrom on terms to be arranged. The Council, at 
their last monthly meeting, resolved to agree to the principle of the 
scheme, and appointed a Committee, with executive powers, to arrange 
for the carrying out of the scheme, which, if proceeded with, will 
necessitate the laying of a main of more than 3000 yards and the ex- 
penditure of nearly £ 3000. 





Chard Corporation and the Gas-Works.—The result of the poll 
of the ratepayers of Chard on the subject of the purchase of the gas- 
works by the Corporation has been announced as follows: For the 
purchase, 506; against, 252; majority in favour of the purchase, 254. 
There were 91 spoilt papers, about 70 of which were in favour of the 
purchase. The poll was a very small one—only about one-third of the 
voting strength of the borough. 

Ottoman Gas Company, Limited.—The report of the Directors of 
this Company for the half year to June 30 states that the gas-rental 
amounts to £11,572, as compared with ft1,091 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The net profit is £3009. The amount standing 
at the credit of profit and loss account is £4470, from which the 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum on both classes of shares, amounting to £2625. The 
balance to be carried forward will be £1845. 

Mond Gas Enterprise at Dudley.—An important and interesting 
experiment in reference to the application of Mond gas as motive 
power instead of steam is to be made by Messrs, Cochrane and Co., at 
their works at Woodside, Dudley. About £14,000 or £15,000 is to be 
spent in connection with the enterprise. The firm propose to provide 
complete plant for the manufacture of the gas, and three large gas- 
engines for supplying power to the various departments. Although 
the initial outlay will be large, it is estimated that there will be very 
great resulting economy and convenience. 

Differential Water Charges at Northampton.—Acting upon the 
recommendation of the Water Committee, the Northampton Town 
Council have decided to appeal against Mr. Justice Bigham’s recent 
decision as to the differentiation of water-rates in the old and extended 
parts of the borough (ante, p. 406). It has also been decided that in 
the meantime the charge, after the 29th inst., for the supply of water 
for domestic use shall be at the rate of 74 per cent. throughout the 
extended borough, and that the charges for extras on properties of 
£100 rateable value and upwards be abolished throughout the whole 
borough. It is stated that the 24 per cent. extra which will have to be 
paid in the old borough will go towards the relief of the district rate in 
the old borough only. 

The Strikes Abroad.—According to a Reuter telegram sent on 
the 3rd inst., the general strike in Florence, referred to last week, had 
come completely to an end, and the metal workers had resumed work, 
with the exception of 200 old Pignone men, who had been discharged. 
The railway works were still closed as a disciplinary measure, but the 
town had quite regained its normal aspect. In regard to Valencia, 
however, the news is not so pleasing. The strike of the gas workers 
there is reported to be growing more and more serious ; and it has 
been found necessary to arrest a considerable number of strikers who 
have resorted to intimidation and violence to prevent men from work- 
ing. The Governor has conferred with the Director of the works, who 
refuses to take back all the strikers, but is willing to reinstate a certain 
number. The men, however, are not prepared to accept these terms. 
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Mr. J. E. Gresty, who until recently represented the public light- 
ing department of the Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Company, 
Limited, in the North of England, has been engaged by Messrs. W. 
Sugg and Co., Limited, to represent them for the sale of their 
specialities in the major portion of his old district. His permanent 
address is 32, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 

The death occurred, suddenly, last Saturday, at his residence in 
London, of Sir Frederick Abel, Bart., F.R.S., &c., who had a world- 
wide reputation in connection with his investigations into the subject 
of explosives, and also with his recommendation of the ‘‘ close test ”’ of 
petroleum, which resulted in fixing the legal flash-point at 73°. 
Deceased had been President at various times of the British Associa- 
tion, the Chemical Society, the Institute of Chemistry, the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the Iron 
and Steel Institute. 





On Monday last week, Mrs. Smith commenced, at the Raby Street 
Board School, Byker, Newcastle, a course of cookery demonstrations, 
with a penny-in-the-slot gas-meter, under the auspices of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. There was a large 
attendance. The lecture was prefaced by a few remarks by Mr. W. R. 
Plummer, M.P., one of the Directors of the Company. In the course 
thereof he stated that the Company were now selling quite as much 
gas for purposes of cooking, heating, and power as they were for illu- 
minating purposes, and possibly more. The penny-in-the-slot system 
had been commenced at Gateshead, and later at Heaton and Byker, 
and it had met with great success, no fewer than 10,000 of the meters 
being in use in the neighbourhood that day. It was one thing, how- 
ever, to have a slot meter, and another to know how to make proper 
use of it ; and therefore the Directors had decided to arrange for the 
lectures in order to give the consumers a little instruction on this point. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, AND CONTRACT ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 


CLERK FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


INSTRUCTOR IN GAS MANUFACTURE, 
STOKERS. Clay Cross Gas-Works. 


WorKING GAs MANAGER. Milton District Council. 


No. 3910. 
Technical School, Barking. 


Sept. 13. 


EXAMINATIONS IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. NO. 3909. 


PLANT, &c. (Second-Hand), FOR SALE. 


EXHAUSTER AND GASHOLDERS (various). Wright, London. 


PuRIFIERS. Mablethorpe Gas-Works. 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBER-WASHERS, GASHOLDERS, &c. Firth Blakeley 
Dewsbury. 
MEETINGS. 
BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY. Sept. 24. 
East LONDON WATER-WorkKs Company. Oct. 2. 
OTTOMAN GAs ComPANy. Sept. 16. 
SALE OF SHARES. 
KENT WATER-Works. Sept. 16. 


TENDERS FOR 


BREEZE. 


CoMMERCIAL GAs CoMPANY. Sept. 17. 





BUILDING AND PLANT. 


SWADLINCOTE District CounciL. Tenders by Sept. 19. 


COKE. 

Bury CorporaTIon. Tenders by Sept. 13. 
LIME. 

CoMMERCIAL Gas COMPANY. Sept. 17. 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION. Sept. 25. 


PIPES anp FITTINGS. 


LEIGH WATER DEPARTMENT. 
RHONDDA DistrRIcT COUNCIL. 


Tenders by Sept. 20. 
Tenders by Sept. 24. 


RETORT CARBON. 


CoMMERCIAL Gas COMPANY. Sept. 17. 


STEEL TROUGHING anp JOISTS. 
SWADLINCOTE District CounciL. Tenders by Sept. to. 


TAR. 
LEIGH CORPORATION. 


WELL SINKING. 
WaALtasEY. Tenders by Oct. 15. 


Tenders by Sept. 20. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL’ must be authenticated by the name and 


address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 3s.; each additional Line 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.” Telephone: P.O. 1571 Central. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. > 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
() NEILL'S Oxide has a larger annual 


’ sale than all other Oxides combined, Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed, 


JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PaLmERsTON House, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Braddock, Oldham.”’ 


(OAL GAS TAR wanted. 


State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 
Delivery. 
The SHARPNESS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, GLos, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


and 


ME- 





** Metrique, London,” 





Op BroaD STREET, 


Pike Cement, Paint, Mains, Tubes, 
STREET LANTERNS, GLASS, TOOLS, &c. 


Lonpon, E.C, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT, All communications 
RE OXIDE to the COMPANY as above. 


‘ WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘* Volcanism, London.” 


LIME 
FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 
HE DUNSTABLE LIME COMPANY, 


Works: Sewell, Dunstable, Knebworth, Stam- 
ford, and Peterborough, Great Northern, Midland, and 
London and North-Western Railways. 


Copy of Analysis of Lime from Knebworth Works— 














Calcium Oxide (Quick Lime) . . 989 
Magnesiaand Alumina. .. . 05 
Silica . a e s 2 - & 4 I 2 0°6 

100°0 


Head Office: PeTERBOROUGH. 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





BESTE Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty 


(First Dutch Bog Ore Company, Ltd.), 
ROTTERDAM, 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, Leamington; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 

E. PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J. B,. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up “0848 
Botton,’’ or Telegraph ** Saturators, Bouton." 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
BoLTon. 


BALE & CHURCH, 
5, CROOKED LANE, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


# pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FIL'‘TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo, 

19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E,C, 
Telegrams: ‘* LUMINOSITY,”’ 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide, 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LTp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 














B20THERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEps. 
Correspondence invited. 








(GAs TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BriRMInGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 





ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, Works: BinmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 
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SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
Te'egrams: **‘ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 


B* the adoption of Cripps's Bye-Pass 
VALVES inside your Purifiers, you can relieve 
the Back-Pressure in the Lower Tiers when the Puri- 
fying Material gets hard. They are extremely useful 
and economical, 
Sole Makers: C. & W. WALKER, LimitTEeD, Midland 
Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, SHROPSHIRE. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. Re- 
ferences given to Gas Companies, 


ie is worth your while to buy direct. 
THE RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COM- 
PANY 19 and 20, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C., handle all kinds of Lubricating Oils, for 
Fngines, Cylinders, Dynamos, Spindles, &c., Burning 
Oils, Solar Distillates, Carburetting Oils, and Spirits for 
Gas Making; Motor Oils, Fuel Oils, Animal, Fish, and 
Vegetable Oils, &c., for all purposes. Write for our 
“Trade Mark’’ Inkstand, sent free to customers. Non- 
customers, 2s. 6d. each, RELIANCE LUBRICATING 
OIL COMPANY, London, Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, &c. Established 1858. Telegraphic Address: 
** Subastral,’’ London; A.B.C, Code used. Telephone 
No.: Avenue 5891, 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 


IGH CLASS CYCLES at lowest Prices 


guaranteed and sent on APPROVAL for Cash or 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS. Catalogue and Testimonials 
from Gas Managers post free. 
MELROSE CycLE CoMPANY, COVENTRY. 


STREET AND SHOP LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 
MAF DUFFIELD & SONS (Estab- 


lished 200 Years), makers of Street and Shop 
Lamps to own Pattern and Design, Any description of 
Lamp made. Inquiries invited. 
London Manager: Epwarp PapFIELD, West India 
House, 96 & 98, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Eupatuy, LONDON.”’ 


DATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS. ** MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ** TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘* DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’”’ 6d.; ‘**SUB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,”’ 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London.” Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 


PROVINCIAL Gas Companies may pro- 


fitably consider the advantages offered by ACETY- 
LENE for the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIGHTING of 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THEIR DISTRICTS, 
which do not at present justify the expense of laying 
Coal-Gas Mains from the Central Works. 
Correspondence on this subject is invited by the 
ACETYLENE ILLUMINATING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 3, Victoria 
Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 


























TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
HIGHEST Grade Cycles, “ Premiers,” 


**Court Royals,” ‘‘ Triumphs,’ ‘ Humbers,”’ 
** Swifts,”’ **Centaurs,’’ and all best and choicest 
Coventry Manufactures on SPECIAL TERMS to GAS 
and WATER OFFICIALS. Agents Wanted. 
Apply to the ManaGER, Imperial Cycle Supply Com- 
pany, COVENTRY. 





([LEREK required immediately for South 


American Gas-Works. Age not under 21. Know- 
ledge of Gas Manufacture desirable. Three Years’ En- 
gagement. Passage out and home free. Salary £200 
per annum, with Residence free. 

Applications, stating Qualifications and previous Ex- 
perience, and enclosing copies only of recent Testi- 
monials, to No. 3910, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


MILTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


GAS MANAGER, 
HE above Council invite applications 
for the appointment of a WORKING GAS 
MANAGER. The person appointed must have a know- 
ledge of Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. Salary £120 per 
annum. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
Age and Experience, with copies of Three recent Testi- 
monials, must reach me on or before the 13th inst. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

JNO. DIXxon, jun., 
Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Milton-next-Sittinghourne, 
Sept. 3, 1902. 


BARKING TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 


EVENING CLASSES—SESSION 1902-3. 
ANTED, an Instructor in Gas Manu- 


facture, to attend on one evenin 

7 to 8.90." g a week, from 

Applications to be made on a printed form, which 
will be forwarded by the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

The Session will commence on the 22nd inst., and 
terminate about the end of April, 1903. 
Josian T, Epwarps, 

Secretary. 














Technical School, 
Barking, Sept, 2, 1902. 











[Sept. 9, 1902. 





RICHMOND. 


OX the 4th of September, 1902, at 

Treen, R.8.0., Cornwall, EDMOND WALTER 
TYRRELL RICHMOND, of London and Warrington, 
the dearly beloved husband of Laura Richmond, of 
122, King’s Road, Chelsea, and eldest Son of Edmond 
Richmond, of Fernleigh, Harborough Road, Leicester, 
aged 88. The funeral takes place at Darley Church, 
near Matlock Bridge, on Wednesday next, Sept. 10, at 
Three o’clock in the afternoon. No flowers, by request. 


Wax TED, Two Good, Steady Men as 


LEADING STOKERS, used to Shovel Charg- 
ing and Engine and Exhauster. Wages 4s. 9d. per 
Shift. Permanent Situation to reliable Men. 

Apply to J. 8. Luckina, Engineer and Manager, Gas- 
Works, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, DERBYSHIRE. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
youne Gentlemen prepared for the 


City and Guilds of London Examinations, High" 
est Successes. Strictly Confidential. 
Apply, by letter, for Particulars and Terms, with 
Stamped Addressed Envelope, to No. 3909, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet STREET, E C. 


OR SALE—Two 5 ft. square Purifiers, 


Four Layers Wood Grids, two4-inch Four-Way 
Valves, and 4-inch Connections, In good working order. 
Tenders invited. 

Apply to the Gas-Works, MABLETHORPE, 8.0. 


(G45 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DEwsBury. 


0 BE SOLD— 

EXHAUSTING PLANT, complete with Engine 
and Boiler, for 3000 to 4000 feet per hour. 
GASHOLDER, 16 ft. by 10 ft. with 4 Columns, 

GASHOLDER, 20 ft. by 10 ft. with 4 Columns and 
Suspension. 
GASHOLDER, 45 ft. by 14 ft. with 5 Columns and 
Two Lift. 
Write J. Wricut, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BREEZE. 
HE Directors of the Commercial Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus BREEZE produced at their several Works 
for the Twelve Months ending the 30th of September, 
1903 























The quantities are estimated to be as under; but the 
same cannot be guaranteed, and may be more or less— 


At the Stepney Works on the Regent’s Canal— 
1000 chaldrons (of 48 bushels) of Fine Coke Breeze. 


At the Wapping Works on the River Thames— 
2200 chaldrons (of 48 bushels) of Fine Coke Breeze. 


At the Poplar Works in Bow Creek (free waterway)— 
5000 chaldrons (of 48 bushels) of Fine Coke Breeze. 


The Tenders may be for the whole or for One or more 
Works separately. 

The Contractors must give Security to remove the 
Breeze as it accumulates, to pay for the same monthly, 
and generally for the due fulfilment of the Contraci. 

The Form of Agreement to be signed can be seen at 
the Company’s Offices. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Breeze,”’ 
to be delivered here not later than the 17th inst. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any Tender in part or in whole, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any Tender, 

Commercial Gas- Works, 

Stepney, E., Sept. 4, 1902. 


LIME. 
HE Directors of the Commercial Gas 


Company will be prepared to receive TENDERS 
not later than the 17th inst., for the supply of WHITE 
FLARE BURNT CHALK LIME to their Stepney, 
Wapping, and Poplar Works over the Twelve Months 
ending the 30th of September, 1:03. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Engineer at 
the Offices of the Company, Stepney, E. 
Sept. 4, 1902, 








CARBON. 
HE Directors of the Commercial Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS not 
later than the 17th inst., for the present STOCK, and 
PRODUCTION of RETORT CARBON over Twelve 
Months, from the 30th of September, 1902, estimated at 
the following quantities :— 

At the Stepney Works on the Regent’s Canal, 


35 Tons. 

At the Wapping Works on the River Thames, 
100 Tons. 

At the Poplar Works on Bow Creek (free waterway), 
ons. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to re- 


ceive TENDERS for the supply of 1000 Tons of 
OXIDE of IRON PURIFYING MATERIAL at their 
Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, and Bradford Road Works 
during the ensuing Twelve Months (Moisture not to 
exceed 35 per cent.) 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Oxide of Iron,’’ addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, must be delivered 
at the Offices of the Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester, not later than Nine a.m., on Thursday, 
the 25th of September, 1902. 

Wma. HENry TALsort, 
Town Clerk, 





Town Hall, Manchester, 
Sept. 5, 1902 


SWADLINCOTE DISTRICT URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


(GAs DEPARTMENT) 


Ar prepared to receive Tenders for 
the supply of the necessary STEEL TROUGH- 
ING f\ and Rolled STEEL JOISTS, 18 in. by 7 in. by 
43 ft. 6 in. long, for the covering of a Tank 40 ft. 6 in. 
diameter. 

Drawing and Specification may be seen and all Par- 
ticulars obtained from G. B. Smedley, General 
Manager. 

Tenders, endorsed ** Tank Covering,’’ to be sent in 
not later than Twelve Noon, Wednesday, Sept. 10, ad- 
dressed to W. A. Musson, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Council, Swadlincote, BuRTON-ON-TRENT. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 


SWADLINCOTE DISTRICT URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


(Gas DEPARTMENT) 


ARE prepared to receive Tenders for 
the following :— 

Contract No, 1.—Two-Storied BUILDING, to 
combine Engine, Boiler-House, Stores, and 
Workshop. 

Contract No. 2,—WROUGHT-IRON ROOF for 
above 26 ft. 9 in. span by 45 ft. 5 in. long. 

Contract No. 8.—T wo Steel BOILERS, 5 ft. 6 in. 
diameter and 15 ft. long; 75 lbs. Steam Pressure. 

Contract No. 4.—One Rotary EXHAUSTER and 
ENGINE combined, to pass 25,000 cubic feet per 
hour, with necessary Bye-Pass Valves, Governors, 
and Connections for a second. 

Contract No, 5.—Two 12-inch GOVERNORS, with 
Bye-Pass Valves and Connections. 

Contract No, 6.—STATION METER, to pass 
25,000 cubic feet per hour with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections. 

Full Information of the above may be obtained from, 
Mr. G. B. Smedley, General Manager. 
The Council will not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
Tenders, endorsed (each Contract separately), to be 
delivered, by Twelve noon, Sept. 19, to W, A. Musson, 
Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Council, Swadlincote, 
Burton-on-Trent, 
Gas Offices, Swadlincote, 

Sept. 5, 1902. 


BOROUGH OF LEIGH. 


(WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas and Water Committee of the 


above Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
supply and delivery of about 1100 Tons of 16 and 14 inch 

AST-IRON SOCKET and SPIGOT PIPES and 
SPECIALS. 


Specification, Forms of Tender, and any further 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Engineer, Mr. John Foster, Gas and Water Works 
Offices, Leigh. 
Sealed Tenders to be delivered to me the under- 
signed not later than Twelve o’clock noon, on Satur- 
day, the 20th day of September, 1902, 
By order, 

PEREGRINE THOMAS, 

own Clerk. 








Town Hall, Leigh, Lancs., 
Aug. 25, 1902, 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the removal of their surplus COKE—estimated 
quantity about 5000 Tons—to be removed between the 
Ist day of October, 1902, and the 3lst day of March, 1903 
Forms of Tender and Conditions forwarded on appli- 
cation to Mr. H. Simmonds, Engineer and Manager, 
Gas-Works, Bury. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender, or consider any Tender for 
a quantity of less than 500 Tons, and further reserve to 
themselves the right to allot the quantity offered in 
such quantities as they may think fit. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ Coke,” to be delivered at 
the Office of the undersigned not later than Nine 
o’clock a.m., on Saturday, the 13th day of September, 
1902. 

JOHN HASLAM, 
Town Clerk, 
Corporation Offices, Bank Street, 
Bury, Sept. 2, 1902. 





KENT WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £80,000 THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
ISSUE on Sale to the highest bidders of £80,000 
THREE PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, autho- 
rized to be raised under the Kent Water-Works Act, 


This Stock may be redeemed at par, at the option of 
the Company, at any time after the expiration of 25 
Years from the date of issue, upon Six Months’ 
Previous Notice being given to the Registered Holder 
thereof. It ranks pari passu with the other Debenture 
Stock of the Company for the payment of Interest. 

The Ordinary Capital of the Company raised is 
£868,000, which comprises £708,000 Capital Stock, on 
which the Dividend for the last Half Year was at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, with a further Dividend 
of 4 per cent. per annum on account of Back Dividends; 
and £160,000 New Capital Stock, on which the full 
Dividend of £7 per cent. has been paid since its issue. 

The Loan Capital raised is £193,512—viz., £42,000 by 
Mortgages, and £151,512 by Debenture Stock. 

This Stock is an authorized investment for Trustees. 

Forms of Tender, with Particulars and Conditions, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Tuesday, the 16th 
of September. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. Dickson, jun., 
Secretary of the Company. 
Kent Water-Works Offices 





Mill Lane, Deptford, 8.E., Aug. 14, 1902. 
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